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At this Season You are Undoubtedly Looking Up Supplementary Reading 


YOU WANT THE BEST 


HE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
— among other text-books of high merit and wide 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET IN SCIENCE (GEOGRAPHY BY THE JOURNEY METHOD acceptance and use in schools — publishes : 


Miss Oliver’s Script Reader. Thirty-Eight lessons 
on Form and Elementary Science. Written in simple 
and interesting language. Fully illustrated. 30 cts. 

The Young Folks’ Natural History Readers 
1) Bees, Butterflies, and Other Insects 
(2) Sea-Urchins, Star-Fishes, and Corals 
(3) Quadrupeds of Every Land 
(4) Sea-Shells and River-Shells 
(5) Birds of Many Countries 
(6) Fishes and Reptiles 

This most popular presentation of the delights of 
Natural History for the young, by Mrs. Sanborn Ten- 
ney, contains over 500 illustrations. Postpaid, each, 


The Picturesque Geographical Readers 


Five elegantly illustrated volumes now ready. 
Home and School — This Continent of Ours — Visits 
to Maine, Washington, Factories, etc. — Visits to 
Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago, etc.— Visit 
to The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. Book Ist 
We.; Book 2d, 72c.; Books 3d, 4th, and 5th, each 5éc. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 


New revised edition of 1894. 
Maury’s Geographies, 


Maury’s Physical Geography, 


Most thoroughly up-to-date books. 


We also take pleasure in announcing that we 
shall shortly begin the publication of a ‘ 


Standard Literature Series 
For School Reading. 


The numbers will be published Semi- 
Monthly and subscriptions for the series 
are invited. Theearly numbers will contain 
the following : 


SUPPEMENTARY RES DING FOR ALL GRADES 


cents. 


THE KINDERTGARTEN TREA For Primary Schools net prices ‘ ‘ 
Mother-Play and Nursery Songs. Bh ieciorick Tweed’s Graded Reader, First Year, bds, .20 Davis's Reading Books, Rhymes and Fables, 
Froebel. A large quarto in form, and filled with il- ear, 
lustrations, poetry, and music. By far the most pop- weed’s Graded Reader, Third Year, — = i 
ular book ever made for kindergartners. $1.50. ' Tweed’s Graded Reader, 12 parts, paper, each .65 Holmes’s New Readers, Songs and Stories, 
Miss West’s Class in bds, .30 F Lif 
’ Ruskin’s King of Golden River, + 2 ai ife 
Lee & Shepard $ Historica! Help Series Dodge’s Stories From American History, a Li incott’s Willson ) Popular a , 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY |For Grammar Grades) SEPP ( P ond Tales 
Unique, Comprehensive, Practical. Prepared by| 0! Sinn Read 
Professors Gordy and Twitchell. Postpaid 31.35. Arabian Nights For Schools, 30 eaders, 
pa el Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners, “30 The Spy The Pilot 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of our Country, 
Outlines for the Study of U.S. History) Nonie Deeds of our Fathers, « ‘30 Browne & Haldeman’s Clarendon Sy din: wean Mei 
By the Library Method. By A. W. Bacheler. 50c.} The Boston Tea-Party, and other Tales, 
Stories of the Civil War, ‘30 icti 
Topics for the Study of English History Hoitt’s yea ig a ov 75 Dictionary, Rob Roy and Kenilworth, 
By the Laboratory Me thod. ‘ By Mary E. Wilder. 40c. Vaseo Da Gama, His Voyages & Adventures,“ (60 Venable’s New Arithmetics. etc By Scorr. 
Topics for the Study of Roman History Pizarro anc His Conquests, 
By the Library Method. By Caroline W. Trask. 40c. \ age World t Evangeline, 
Marco Polo, | is Travels and Adventures, anfor ri m i 
THE BEST TEACHERS BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY IS| Drake, The Sea-King of Devon, 60 . etics, etc., By LONGFELLOW. 
stnaid. 91.3% Towle’s Heroes and Martyrs of Invention, H 
Price, postpaid, $1.35. Drake's, Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 40 Nicholson’s Arithmetics, etc. And other standard literature. 
Outline of Mythology. Drake’s Taking of Louisburg, 40 
y Anna Gooding Dodge. 20c. Drake’s Battle of Gettysburg, 40 
Franklin's Select Works, Descriptive catalogue mailed on application. Correspondence invited. 
ANALYSIS AND PARSING Franklin’s Autobiography, bds, .30 Address 
A classified collection of practical-working sen-| Blaisdell’s Readings from Waverley, $1.00, .40 ‘ iad 
tences that may be used with any grammar. By M.| The gt 3 dogg Sag Day, 50 
R. Orne. 30c. The Watchfires of 76, 1.00 UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING ComPANY 


43--47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Any of the above books sent upon receipt of price. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND SPECIMEN PAGES AND THEY WILL BE SENT FREE, | 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston. 35% Washington St., Boston. 


Children’s French and German Books. 


le > 

| Simples Notions de Francais, or First in{ La Conversation des Enfants. By Charles P. Du 

‘> | French, By Faul Bercy, 8.L,,L.D. With large | The 

"(87% Some time ago I went to Syracuse to see a system of PENMANSHIP there | BL. LD. A | Des Buch, By Wilhelm A 

zivre des Enfants. By Paul Bercy, B.L., simple, easy, and progressive primer, fully illus- 

of which I had heard great reports. I went about the schools and found | simple, easy, and progressive primer, fully illus- trated, for teachingsGerman. Beards behssasseds 40¢ 


Kleine Antange. By Fraulein Albertine Kase. 
(Ready September 15th.) It will have numerous 
illustrations, and will be, without doubt, one of 
the best books for teaching little children German, 


the children writing better than I could. Then I came back and examined the writing 
my own pupils. 1 found them grasping the pen with painful rigidness, and writing stiffly | Le Second Livre des Enfants. By Paul Bercy, 
and illegibly. was myself thrown out of my first Regents’ examination for poor penman-| A continuation of Livre des Enfants.” 
ship. Why cannot our children learn to write as the children in Syracuse are taught to 

write?—Commissioner C. D. HILL, Lewis county, N. Y., quoted in Penman’s Art Fournal, 


August, 1895. 


Any or all of above sent for excamination, upon application, and complete catalogue of all Foreign books 
when desired, by the publisher. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor 48th Street), New York. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


H aut has been asked. No one who has used ESTERBROOK’S | 

Is Life Worth Living ? turned-up point pens would ever have started such a question, ine 
for their easy writing qualities afford such a constant delight as to make life doubly worth living. The | 

latest in this style is ESTERBROOK’S FLYER, No. 531. Ask the dealers for them. |————— 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 26 Jony Street, New York. 


ESTERBROOK 
&co's 


' Good Penmanship always found 
| _ where Good Pencils are used. 


It was a well-known pen manufacturer who demonstrated, in a large Western city, the fact that 
| when good pencils were used the standard of penmanship rose. When asked what he meant by 
“ good _ pencils,” he replied, “ Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, because of their marvelously smooth 
and uniform leads.” 

Wherever Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils have been adopted, better results have been found 
not only in pencils, but in health of teachers. There has been less fretfulness, and more good nature. 
If every teacher would insist on having only Dixon's Pencils for her pupils, she would save nervous 


energy enough to take her through her work easily. 
: JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemice! tlass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
wer Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper } Established 1871. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physicel and Chemical Apparatus 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 
“THERE ARE OTHERS.” 
YES! 


BUT IF YOU WANT 


The Best and Latest Type Write, 


WRITE TO Us FOR 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 


New Hammond. 


It will be ready in September. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


403 & 405 East 62d St. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO... Estdblished 

WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


; , Description and prices on application. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


>) ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


28m Sold ontright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
mito City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
pexiey home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
fience and best seller on earth, 
| Agents make from 85 to 850 per m4 
i} One in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors, Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no repairing, laste a life 
time. Warranted. A money maker. Write 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0. 


SE Barnes’ Ink. 


A 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


Slate Blackboards. 


It is an indisputable Fact that 


BEST 


It cannot be successfully imitated. 
For sale by 
EVERY SLATE DEALER AND SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for Descriptive Circular to 


AMERICAN SLATE BLACKBOARD (0., 


1213-1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticolar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


CRITERION anD PARABOLON AGENCIES: 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 50 BRomfieto St.Boston,Mass. 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gus Incandescent. 
60or Arc Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
J.B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


Twenty-five Dollar Atlas 


For Only Six Dollars. 


For a limited time only we offer to our subscribers the “ POTTER-BRADLEY 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD” for only $6.00. 

This Atlas contains eighty-six (86) full double-page maps, with Isometric Index to each 
map, together with other valuable matter,— all handsomely and strongly bound in brown 
buckram cloth. 


© 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


any address, postpaid, one part, containing four or five maps with index to correspond, ou 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 

This amount can be deducted from the price of the bound volume if you decide to 
favor us with your order. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $7.50 we will send to any address the complete Atlas, in cloth binding, and 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year. If you are at present a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, your subscription will be credited ahead one year. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A GOonD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


= FOR THE 
SSS Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 

= OUR NEW BINDER 

{| Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s eubscription to the JouRNAL 


and 15 cents ad litional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 

CIVEN FREE 
. | To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months 


| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
Same 


Boston Binder 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mase. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, rootand branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvenu.” Sealed 


Ge. Wileex Specific Co.. Phila. Po 


K| N DERGAR EN cHo St. 
SCHOOL 0 
suPPLIES, * St 


That you may have an opportunity to examine the work for yourself, we will send to] 


You See Them 
_ Everywhere 


Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tulx 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
t essential features of Simple and 
+ + Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington +s famous.. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
EpvucaTIOoN within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 
This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 
This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co, 

3 Somerset Street, 

tf Boston, Mass. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Room 5. 
HIRAM ORcUTT, Manager. 


NEw 


; Stevens Point, Wis., August 6, 189. 
Dr. Hiram Oreutt— 
Dear Sir: Mr. D— 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year * 


Send for new Ca 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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. - our Science Dept. for next year, was notified by tel- 
and has accepted. the position. 1. feel, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XLII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 5, 


1895. Number 9. 


Journal of Kducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Bditor. 
Weekly. : 5 : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


ciuDds of three or more, ear. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:99 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


sMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Soth papers to one address, > « « $8.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


IDEAS FOR SALE. 


I’m in literary culture, and I’ve opened up a shop, 
Where Id like ye, gents and ladies, if you’re passing by, to 
stop. 
Come and see my rich assortment of fine literary seed 
That I’m selling to the writers of full many a modern screed. 


I’ve baccilli for ten volumes for a dollar, in a bag — 
Not a single germ among ’em that’s been ever known to drag. 
Not a‘single germ among ’em, if you see they’re planted right, 
But will grow into a novel that they’ll say is out of sight. 


I have motifs by the thousand, motifs sad and motifs gay. 
You can buy ’em by the dozen, or I'll serve ’em every day : 
I will serve ’em in the morning, as the milkman serves his 
wares ; 
I will serve ’em by the postman, or I’ll leave ’em on your 
stairs. 


When you get down to your table with your head a vacuum, 
You can say unto your helpmeet, ‘‘ Has that quart of ideas 
come 
That we ordered served here daily from that plotman down the 
street?” 
And you'll find that I’ve been early my engagement to com- 
plete. 


Should you want a book of poems that will bring you into fame, 
Let me send a sample packet that will guarantee the same. 
Holding ‘‘ Seeds of Thought from Byron, Herrick, Chaucer, 

Tennyson.” 
Plant ’em deep, and keep ’em watered, and you'll find the 
deed is done. 


I’ve a hundred comic packets that would make a Twain of Job; 
I have ‘‘ Seeds of Tales Narcotic; Tales of Surgeons and the 
Probe.” 
I’ve a most superb assortment, on the very cheapest terms, 
Done up carefully in tinfoil, of my A 1 ‘‘ Trilby Germs.” 


So, perchance, if you’re ambitious in a literary line, 

Be as dull as e’er you can be, you will surely cut a shine, 
If you'll only take advantage of this opportunity, 

When your passing by to stop in for a little chat with me. 


You may ask me, in conclusion, why I do not seek myself 
All the laurel and the glory of these seeds I sell for pelf. 
I will tell you, though the confidence I can’t deny is rash, 
*I’m a trifle long on laurels, and a little short on cash. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in Harper’s for August. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

SuPERINTENDENT WILLIAM ©. Bares, Fall River, 
Mass. : Child study is the principal occupation of the 
real teachers of to-day. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. A. SHANNON, Columbus, O. : 
Attention to be of real value must become involuntary. 
The true teacher knows how to secure voluntary at- 
tention and to convert it into involuntary as quickly 
as possible. 

Lucenta A. Supervisor of Drawing, 
Fall River, Mass.: While great stress should be 
placed upon drawing as a means of expression, we 
must bear in mind that it will never accomplish its 
best for the children till it is viewed in its true posi- 
tion — that of art education, as a means of wsthetic 
culture. 

Greorce B. Arron, lnspector of State High Schools, 
Minnesota: A sound student, a successful instructor, 
is not necessarily an efficient superintendent. High 
school instruction and general school supervision are 


differentiating. It is well for a young man who seeks 


to become a superintendent to begin with the charge 
of a small school and to study the detail of grade 
work, while, if he desires to attain special success in 
high school work, he would do well to seek a subor- 
dinate position in a large high school, and give his at. 
tention to high school problems. 


SHORT WORD HISTORIES.* 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Take any group of words for a starting-point,— for 
instance, the words that cluster about the thought of 
architecture,— and the search for their origin will lead 
you far from home, and through strange and fasci- 
nating byways of literature, history, and imagination. 

Door, window, porch, chimney, gable, gargoyle,— 
six common words, at random. Let us see what we 
can make of them. Among the words in other lan- 
guages akin to door, Webster gives “dura,” “ thiir,” 
“tor,” fores,” 

To one who understands even a little of the changes 
which consonants undergo, as words coined centuries 
ago become worn by long and world-wide circulation, 
the suggestion is easy that there’s a connection be- 
tween the word “ door” and the preposition “ through.” 

Turning to “through,” I find some of the same words 
from other languages quoted among its congeners ;_ but 
that a door is simply a way through does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Webster. I, surely, don’t 
know enough to do more than hint at the possibility 
of it, for it doesn’t do to jump at conclusions philo- 
logical. 

I haven’t yet forgotten my mortification when 
Professor Jones asked me, a boy of fourteen, for an 
English derivative from 7yryu, to fasten. I ventured 
“peg,” and was well laughed at for my fancy, though, 
to be quite honest, I still have a lingering suspicion 
that I was more than quarter right. 

However, it’s seriously worth inquiring whether 
“door” is not related to “through.” Of course, 
“thorough” and “through” are the same word, as 
appears plainly in thoroughfare; and a thing is thor- 
oughly done when it is done all through. Then, again, 
what sense was there in the Scotch ealling a flat 
grave-stone a “through-stane,” unless they meant a 
door-stone, leading to the life beyond ? . 

Another reason for thinking that “door” and 
“through ” are akin is found, I think, in the history 
of the word “ porch,” or “portico.” This is from the 
Latin “ porta,” a gate or door. “ Porta” is radically 
allied to the Greek zepao, to pass through; and the 
root of zepéw is significantly like the Greek mapa and 
Latin “per,” meaning through. If, now, the Latin 
and Greeks words for door are linked in deriva- 
tion with the thought of passing through, and in form 
with the preposition “ per,” why may we not argue 
that the English “door,” being linked in form with 
the preposition “through,” is related to it both in 
root and meaning ? 

“ Window” is often pronounced “ winder” by un- 
educated persons. I have wondered whether this 
pronunciation may not be a survival orally trans- 
mitted from the days when “ windor” or ‘ windore ” 
was good English, and when the degradation of the 
word from “ wind-door” had only begun. The Swedish 
“vindiga” and Icelandic “vindauga,” meaning 
“ wind-eye,” are more poetical. 

“Chimney,” through the French “ chemincée,” may 
be traced back to Latin “ caminus,” which, in spite of 
its short vowel, reminds of the Greek “ «a‘w,” to burn. 

“Gable ” is connected with Latin “ gabulus,” a sort 
of gallows, and this, in turn, seems to be derived 
from the German “gabel,” a fork, originally, I be- 
lieve, a forked stick. 

It’s quite a leap from our humble gable to the 
grotesque gargoyle, that spouts its little water-torrent 
from the eaves of the cathedral; but no matter. I 
happened to notice it. Gargoyle is from French 
“gargouille,” and for that, as well as “gargle,”’ and 
“gurgle,” and “ gorge,” and “ gorget,” and “ gorgeous,” 
and “gullet,” and “gully,” all throaty words, the 
Latin “gula” is more or less responsible. What odd 
sentences for dictation the philological crank might 


* Copyrighted. 


compose for his pupils! “The water gurgles through 
gorge and gully,” “The knight. wore a gorgeous 
gorget,” ete. 

Referring again to portico, it is interesting to note 
that “ veranda” is a Persian word from “ bar,” mean- 
ing “up,” and “amadah,” participle of a verb mean- 
ing “to come.” “Piazza,” or “plaza,” is simply 
“place,” which, through Latin “ platea,” goes back to 
the Greek xAaric, broad or flat. Indeed, “flat” is the 
same word, and so is “plat” and “pratum,” a 
meadow. 

Two proper names, at least, are derived from the 
root of this word iaric,— for I cannot verify a guess 
that Platea may also have been so named on account 
of its spreading plain at the foot of old Cithaeron,— 
Plato and Pratt. 

Plato got his name from the breadth either of his 
shoulders or his forehead (the latter, I hope), and the 
Pratt family, with which I have the honor to be 
maternally allied, was named according to an old 
tradition from the generous meadows (Prata) which 
King Richard of the Lion Heart bestowed upon a 
valiant sir knight of the family, who rendered the king 
signal service in his contest with the Saracens. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY W. R. COATES, OHIO. 


Boards of education are a necessity, an essential 
part of the school system. Selected by the people 
under a somewhat clearly defined law, their duties, 
aside from financial perplexities and as stewards of 
the public money, are a legitimate subject of discus- 
sion. 

The board should not wait till the last minute 
before electing teachers; they should study the wel- 
fare of the schools and also of the teachers. 

The vacation should be tothe teacher a time of 
rest and recreation, and, so far as is possible, should 
be exempt from the worry and unrest due to an un- 
certain future ; and whether it be the axe of the execu- 
tioner or the “Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
you have been faithful the past year, your salary 
shall be increased next year,” it is better for all eon- 
cerned that the decision should be promptly made. 
It is not only a duty to the teacher, but it aids all 
departments of the work. Nothing can be gained by 
a board by keeping teachers in suspense, and an early 
election and prompt assignment and announcement 
is desirable. 

The board should do all in its power to induce the 
best talent to enter the profession and to encourage 
such talent to remain in it. The board should not 
encourage people to assume teaching as an incidental 
job taken up without preparation by those who lack 
the ambition that inspires the real teacher. Delay on 
the part of the board in its appointments has lost to 
the profession many of its most promising members, 
who drift into pursuits where the tenure of the posi- 
tion is more secure, where the vacations, though 
shorter, are not seasons of uncertainty and doubt. 

The application of civil service rules to the public 
service has added materially to the efticiency of pub- 
lie officers and the proper administration of public 
business, and largely because they have made the 
tenure of position of faithful public servants more 
secure. Teachers, annoyed by dilatory tacties on the 
part of the board, oftimes lose their respect for the 
profession, and resent the treatment that they receive 
by seeking other occupations for which they are not 
so well fitted, and to which they would not go were 
they given the treatment they deserve as teachers. 

The teacher’s salary is an important element in the 
efficiency of the service. The tax levy for the main- 
tenance of the schools and the fixing of salaries of 
the teachers are necessary evils. ‘Teachers are not 
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pensioners upon the bounty of the board, and their dence, for few are safe from the court that sits in the 


monthly stipend should not be doled out grudgingly, 
like alms to a beggar. 

It is beneath the dignity of any school board in 
this age of the world to try to see for how little 
money they can secure people to occupy the position 
of tea hers, to refer to the “good old days when 
teachers boarded ’round,” to wish for the return of 
the times when women could be found to keep school 
for two dollars a week and board. It is certainly 
beneath the dignity of: any self-respecting member of 
a school board to compare his unpaid service with the 
paid services of the teachers, who devote their lives 
to the work. I have known instances where boards 
of edueation have talked of splitting the difference 
between the teachers’ salaries and their own pay (?) 
—that is between something and nothing — making 
ita problem in general average, and claiming their 
niggardliness as a virtue. I would not counsel ex- 
travagance nor commend the official who assumed to 
be generous with public moneys, but teaching should 
be a profession, and should call to its ranks the best 
brain and genius of the land. The attitude of the 
board should be, How much can we pay to these faith- 
ful public servants? not, On how little can we run 
the schools 

The responsibility of the school board has not 
ended when it has employed the teacher and fixed 
the salary. Some one has said that the board ought 
simply to hire the teacher, fix the time for trouble to 
begin, and then, like Bret Harte’s hero, let subsequent 
proceedings interest no more. It is the duty of the 
board to give substantial moral support to the teach- 
ers they have chosen, so long as they are conscien- 
tiously performing their duties. The members of the 
board should in some way be in communication with 
each teacher, and know that his general course merits 
their approval. 

More injury has been done, so far as my observa- 
tion extends, by over officiousness on the part of 
members of the board, and by mistaken ideas as to 
their authority, than by indifference and inattention. 
The board of education, as such, has no authority out- 
side the board room and official session. No member 
has any power not conferred upon him by the board. 
The teacher is commissioned by the state, does ser- 
vice for the state, and is to be held to the strictest 
accountability for the manner in which he performs 
his functions. He should, however, be as safe from 
officious interference as the judge upon the bench. 
A member of the board is as liable for arrest and 
punishment under the laws of Ohio for disturbing a 
school in session as any other person. The faithful 
teacher is always glad to have members of the board 
visit the school and show an interest in the work; 
he likes to feel that the members of the board know 
of the methods and management from personal ob- 
servation, 

The duty of a member of the board is only that of 
any other citizen outside the school board room, ex- 
cept as he is carrying out some definite order of the 
board, and in so far as he may wish to get informa- 
tion to guide him in his official action. If he is not 
narrow and bigoted, not out of sympathy with, and 
antagonistic to, the general school system of the state, 
if progressive and fair, and has no private interests 
to serve, he will strive in everyway to find out the 
really successful teachers, not from a pyrotechnical 
standpoint, as some count success, but from the stand- 
point of thorough, systematic, correct, and impartial 
training and instruction. 

It is the duty of the board to reserve their decision 
and investigate any rumor that may come to them 
reflecting upon the teacher or criticising any act. The 
board is not to take testimony that shall weigh in 
their official action without proper investigation. I 
used to believe that the courts and judges were over 
particular in applying the rules of evidence that 
witnesses before them ought to be permitted to tell 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” in their own way, and without “let or hin- 
drance”; but upon knowing more of courts and 
trials, | have formed a different opinion and would 
more rigidly exclude hearsay and immaterial evi- 


corner grocery. The evidence that emanates from 
the tops of nail kegs and dry goods boxes would con- 
vict a host of estimable people of crime and misdoing. 
It is before this court that school occurrences are 
frequently discussed, and the teacher tried and con- 
victed: Many a teacher, faithful and conscientious, 
inaugurating reforms too long delayed, aiming at one 
of those crises in the school that must inevitably 
come, deserves the plaudits of a conquering hero, but, 
instead, loses favor with the board because the mem- 
bers have listened to the evidence of the street, the 
shop, and the store, and have not properly informed 
themselves, accepting evidence that any court would 
cast aside with contempt. 

Boards of education should be discriminating, 
patient, and just. They should be fearless when real 
issues are presented, and should never use “ white- 
wash,” except to improve school property. Teachers 
should receive the warmest support of the board when 
questions arise that involve the credit of the school 
system; that jeopardize its life. Teachers should 
feel that the board is ready to sustain them in every 
honest endeavor to improve the schools, the first to 
applaud successful effort, the last to criticise. 


WHAT MISS DALEY DID FOR JERRY. — (1.) 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


In they came, a noisy, shouting, laughing horde of 
fifty or more boys and girls, stamping and shaking off 
the snow as they entered the schoolroom. The bell 
had just rung. It was the first day of the winter 
term, and there was a new teacher. 

By what power would one little gray-eyed, quiet, 
smiling-faced woman reduce these untrained hoodlums 
to anything like decorum and order ? Not one of the 
fifty could have told how it wasdone. She laid down 
no rules; she made no threats; but before night 
every pupil, unless it was Jerry Simpson, felt espe- 
cially anxious to please the new teacher. That Jerry 
did not was not surprising, for he had been the torment 
of every teacher in the Meadville school from the 
time his frowsy head and freckled face first appeared 
there, ten years before. 

The next day Miss Daley brought to school a little 
cabinet of drawers, each securely locked. After the 
noon recess she unlocked the top drawer and took out 
several small bottles, in which were various kinds of 
grain. These she directed to be passed down the 
lines of desks for the pupils to examine. ‘hen fol- 
lowed an interesting talk about the different kinds of 
grains, their manner of growth and uses. At the close 
of the talk Miss Daley asked all who could write to 
put down on paper what they had been talking about. 

Jerry, who had been eager enough to talk, now 
lounged over on his desk with one hand supporting 
his head, and looked out of the window. Oceasion- 
ally he would swing around to see what a pupil be- 
hind him was doing, then stretch his neck to inspect the 
work of his neighbor in front, administering mean- 
while a sly pinch that called out an involuntary ex- 
clamation. When the teacher passed his desk and 
looked significantly at his slate he leaned back in the 
most unconcerned way, evidently prepared to be de- 
fiant. But Miss Daley appeared to take no further 
notice. 

“Jerry may collect the specimens and put them 
back in the drawer,” she announced a few minutes 
later. 

Instantly Jerry was all alacrity, gathered up the 
specimens quickly, but put them back in the drawer 
slowly, for he was improving the occasion to look at 
the other things in the drawer. Again he was sur- 

prised when Miss Daley, instead of ordering him 
away, pushed a chair toward the cabinet, saying he 
might sit down and look at what was inside if he 
would take nothing out. 

The writing exercise was over and the papers were 
being collected before Jerry had finished his inspec- 
tion. As he passed Miss Daley on his way to his 
seat she said in a low tone, “If you will write some- 
thing on your slate this afternoon about what you 


have seen in the drawer, I will let you look in another 
to-morrow.” 

Before Jerry went home he handed Miss Daley 
paper containing a complete list of the articles in the 
drawer of the cabinet with a sentence or two about 
each, including the grains that the others had writte, 
about. The handwriting was hardly legible, it is true, 
but it showed honest effort. 

The next day Jerry Simpson devoted himself to his 
lessons with a vigor that would have surprised lis 
former teachers, could they have seen him, and then 
applied for permission to examine the second drawer 
of the cabinet. Miss Daley let him spend all his 
spare time over it, stipulating only that he should not 
take the specimens out to attract the attention of the 
other pupils, and that he should write about what he 
had seen when he was through. 

The third day was practically a repetition of the 
Two more drawers yet remained in the cal)i- 
But Jerry never weit 


second. 
net. There were five in all. 
farther than the fourth. 

Miss Daley’s quick ear caught a half-smothered ex- 
clamation the next day when Jerry began his in- 
spection of the fourth drawer. That afternoon he at- 
tempted no record of his findings; but he remained 
after school to ask questions. “ Why was there such 
a difference in stones ? Why were some smooth ani 
others rough, some white and others gray and brown ’ 
and what made some look like glass with smooth 
polished sides as if they had been cut out by hand?” 
Here Jerry produced a handsome specimen of quartz 
crystal from his pocket, and his face became radiant 
when Miss Daley exclaimed in admiration of his 
treasure. “ You can keep it, I know where there are 
lots more,” he said eagerly, and at once proceeded to 
describe a place, “down by the falls,” where not only 
these, but other strange stones could be found. A 
trip to the falls was arranged then and there for the 
first Saturday afternoon when the walking would 
allow. 

The next few weeks were wonderful ones to Jerry 
Simpson. He no longer spent his time leaning on his 
desk watching for a chance to perpetrate mischief. 
The whole boy seemed roused toa new life. Miss 
Daley watched him with a feeling akin to the joy of 
the angels over the sinner repentant. What greater 
reward for honest effort can we ask than to succeed in 
arousing a dormant soul into making the most of life’s 
possibilities ? 

But one Monday morning a few weeks after Jerry 
was missing, — the first time he had been absent from 
school since it began. Miss Daley’s inquiries of the 
other pupils failed to elicit any information. The 
next morning her heart almost stood still as she read 
the following note handed her by one of the boys: — 
** Dear Miss Daley : 

Father won’t let me come to school any more. He has 
burned up my geology and says I must study arithmetic at 


home. Good-bye. JERRY.” 
| To be continued. } 


PEDAGOGY. — (IL) 


[Abstract of Dr. Burnham’s lecture in the Clark University 
Summer School. Reported by Harriet R. Pease. ] 

| Continued from August 29. ] 

The law of economy is nowhere more apparent than 
in the nervous system, the plasticity of whose tissues 
is the physical foundation of habit. Repetition neces- 
sarily results in automatic acts. We should seek to 
incur as many as possible of these, but to avoid such 
as are disadvantageous. Environment favorable to 
desired conditions should be sought, wrong repetition 
guarded against, and errors prevented, rather than cor- 
rected. It is a mistake to talk much about the wrong 
way of pronouncing or spelling a word, and to set be- 
fore the pupil examples of false syntax. Practice the 
correct form, let the teaching be positive, rather than 
negative. Training in habit must be given in early 
years. The eternal yesterday governs our lives. 

Plato anticipated the modern view of memory when 
he likened it to a block of wax of different quality in 
different men. It seems apparent that primary mem 
ory, which is purely physical, cannot be improved save 
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by toning up the whole nervous system; but much may 
be done to increase the power one has through culti- 
vating habits of attention, repetition, and associated 
ideas. Attention includes that attitude at the moment 


of recollection as wellas at the time of perception. It 


is well to test it often in reading by stopping and re- 
quiring a résumé of the last page read. Children de- 
light in repetition, and it is well to take advantage of 
this essential to a good memory. Mechanical repeti- 
tion, however, is not sufficient; interest must accom- 
pany it. Association is helpful, and is at the basis of 
systems of mnemonics. Such systems are helpful to 
some people, but may well be likened to crutches that 
help one on at first, but later are a burden to the one 
who must carrythem. The real gain from mnemonics 
is from learning to observe, concentrate attention, as- 
sociate other ideas, and review. The child cannot 
concentrate attention long at a time, so variety, as 
well as correlation, must be considered in preparing 
the daily programme. Interference of associations 
must be guarded against. Where similar elements in 
two series or two studies are the essential part, it is 
well to coérdinate the series or the studies; where the 
dissimilar elements are the essentials, isolate the two. 
It may be well to learn such series separately and then 
to bring them together to make prominent the con- 


trasts. 
The first defect of memory is forgetfulness. Doubt- 


less every impulse of the mind leaves its impress on 
the brain, but it is not likely that every sensation thus 
recorded can be recalled and recognized. A second 
defect is inability to forget. Things are often remem- 
bered that one would wish lost to recollection. Then 
there are illusionsof memory. These are often due to 
errors in localization and time. Imagination, or in- 
ference, fills gaps between remembered incidents. 
Emotion and prejudice distort an event. Appercep- 
tion affects memory as well as observation. Memories 
of the same thing are seldom just alike; they vary 
with the mood when recalled, and finally become a 
composite of the original event and the previous recol- 
lections. 

Among more remarkable forms of defective memory 
is that where a new scene flashes on one as if it had 
been previously known. For extreme cases of this 
kind no satisfactory explanation has yet been found. 
Very likely some such incidents have been the basis 
from time to time of belief in pre-existence. Study 
of the illusions and other defects of memory is import- 
ant in law eases. Children make poor witnesses, be- 
cause they accept as true all ideas that pass through 
their brain, not recognizing imagination and sugges- 
tion as such. The most honest witness is liable to 
illusions. Contemporaries can rarely be relied on for 
accurate history. Yet in general the errors are due 
to fault in the original observation, or to men’s ten- 
dency to lie, combined with his desire to appear omnis- 
cient. Serious as are these indictments against mem- 
ory, they do not materially lesson faith in its general- 
reliability. 

Thought and movement are the result of feeling, the 
primordial quality. The existence and properties of 
one feeling are determined by its relation to other 
feelings. Feeling grows more slowly than its stimuli. 
The first word to a child, the first sentence of an ad- 
dress, are the crucial ones. Feeling once aroused calls 
up ideas that excite and maintain interest. To sus- 
tain interest the stimuli must increase. The most 
difficult task is to pass from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, not that the abstract is less interesting, but 
greater skill is required to present it so as to attract. 
The law of diminishing tendency in feeling has con- 
stant illustration in school life. As actors need always 
to act as if for the first time, vividly, enthusiastically, 
so the teacher must keep his first view, or see new 
things in his subject. In order to do this, he must 
grow. Loss of interest is fatal, opportunity seldom 
comes twice. ‘he first few days with a class are of 
utmost importance. Words of reproof, too, are in- 
versely as their number. The pupil told once to do a 
given thing, should be punished if he doesn’t obey ; 
but even if he obeys after being told several times, 
the teacher should be punished! In disciplining, ig- 
nore such faults as may be overlooked without harm ; 


punish minor offenses lightly; but follow up real 
wrongs with increasingly severe punishment, in order 
that the right perspective may be given. Where ac- 
tion is concerned, habit compensates for this law of 
diminishing feeling. Emotion is not the end of life, 
but action. The whole law is further modified by the 
law of growth. New and higher interests call forth 
feeling; and in contemplation of the ideal, emotion 
knows no diminution. ‘There is gain in breadth and 
depth. The narrower the self, the narrower the emo- 
tions. ‘Teachers may err from disregard of this law 
of lessening emotion in dealing with most imortant 
topics. Religious and moral instructions become plati- 
tudes to the pupil, and his patriotism is often dulled. 
It is well to lead him to become a loyal citizen by 
cultivating loyalty to the body of which he is now a 
member, the school. 

Unessentials should be eliminated from every study. 
It is a mistake to have so many branches taken that 
there is no respite for study during school hours. In 
school, as ip life, inefficiency depends no less on what 
is given up and neglected, than on what is absorbed 
and acquired. Gain from study ceases when fatigue 
makes errors frequent and worry unavoidable. The 
hygiene of teaching demands attention to text-books, 
charts, desks, correct position, eyesight, and every- 
thing that concerns health. 

History shows that in the past elementary educa- 
tion, that sees only isolated facts, has been prevalent. 
There are indications that the present and the future 
are to have liberal education, that recognizes causal 
From ancient times there 
One, 


relation between facts. 
have been opposing tendencies in education. 
represented by Hippias, 400 B. C., by Rousseau, and 
now again by the new pedagogy, advocates nature as 
the model of all development; the other, with leaders 
in all ages, has scorned science and set up society, 
conventionality. 

The works of Rousseau must be interpreted in the 
light of his general philosophy. Their defects are 
evident, their merits great. Erratic, often incon- 
sistent, Rousseau’s influence on modern education has 
been remarkable. He represents the adolescent. pe- 
riod of educational thought, illustrates the past, and 
is prophetic of the future. 


NATURE STUDY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


An appropriate beginning for the nature work of 
the fall is the observation of the wild flowers and 
at the same time some of the cultivated varieties 
of flowers. The fall plants are completing the 
work of the year — “their crowning labor is to form, 
vitalize, mature, and distribute their seeds.” The 
flowers must be observed as in the midst of this 
beautiful work. When they have done the work they 
fade and fall away, not because winter is near, but 
because they have finished their work for the seeds. 

General Exercises. 

The object of these exercises is to open the eyes of 
the children to the beauty and the work going on 
about them, in the fields and woods, or in their own 
gardens. Flowers are brought in day after day to be 
introduced by name, and are placed in bouquets to 
increase their beautiful appearance; before they are 
withered too much, short recognition exercises serve 
to recall the names as of old friends. 

Only a few of eaeh are needed, especially of the 
-arer ones, lest the rage for collection destroy some 
of our most beautiful September visitors, for some 
flowers must be left to go to seed or there will be no 
flowers next year. ‘Many persons love flowers with 
a devouring passion, and pluck them so unsparingly 
that some of our sweetest and fairest sorts are being 
fairly appreciated off the face of the earth.” Also 
the thought can be impressed that the flower is most 
beautiful in its own appropriate surroundings. We 
collect for the sake of a closer acquaintance with the 
flower. " 

A few words calling attention to the place where it 
grows best, to the colors noticed and their arrange- 


ment, to the shape of the flower, and to the way it is 
getting the seeds ready will give meaning to each 
flower. Direct the older children in looking for in- 
sects on the flowers, reporting the kind they find, 
then think of the adaptation of the shape and color 
of the flower to the insect as it gets the nectar, and 
earries pollen from one flower to another to aid in 
the formation of the seeds. The butterfly with its 
long, spiral tongue can penetrate the deep tube, while 
the beetle is fitted to work among the broad, shallow 
flowers; the bee can pierce the flowers with medium 
tubes, such as clover, and the very small beetles ean 
climb into them. These talks with the children will 
tend to increase the care and thoughtfulness with 
which flowers are plucked for the school. 

A list of flowers on the board is helpful in fixing 
names, and arouses a kind of enthusiasm in searching 
for new specimens. The date of finding makes more 
definite the thought of a continuous procession of 
flowers till the time of frost, and affixing the color 
of the flowers aids in recalling the appearance as the 
eye runs over the names. Some teachers place 
sketch beside each name to aid in associating the 
name with the flower. If the list is continued late 
into the fall the hardier flowers will be noticed and 
an occasional reflowering of some spring plant will be 
found. All of these things keep the eyes on the 
watch and the thoughts busy on the plant life of the 
fall months. 

A few examples may illustrate some of the points 
to be used in these general exercises. In the dry 
fields are the tall spikes of yellow mullein with 
woolly leaves and five parted flowers. Along the 
roadsides are found the bright yellow clusters of St. 
John’s wort with its parts also in fives, and the 
yellow and orange butter-and-eggs with its odd, two- 
lipped form and pointed spur. 
flowers are beautiful. 


Even the common 
Among the brilliant flowers 
are the gentians with their large, four-lobed, blue 
flowers, interesting because of the fringes and thick- 
ets of fuzz to entangle the ants as they try to climb 
up and in for the honey. The bright flowers are sav- 
ing their sweets for the long-tongued butterflies. 
The bright red cardinal flower gleams from the 
marshes with its two-lipped, cleft-corolla, and the 
cultivated honeysuckle attracts us with its trumpet- 
shaped flowers and orange berries. It seems as if 
Nature had reserved her richest colors for the warm 
days of August and September. 

The composite family will probably contribute the 
most specimens —the small fall dandelion growing 
along the roadsides, with its yellow head of strap- 
shaped flowers and toothed leaves; the golden yellow 
aster in sandy soil, with both ray and disk flowers; 
a variety of golden rods, with gracefully curved 
stems and small flower heads clustered along the 
branches, also having both ray and disk flowers. 
These are easy flowers for the bees and beetles as 
they search for honey. The sticktight with its 
brownish, yellow tubular flowers and small barbed 
seed vessels, which so easily stick to our clothes, 
illustrates one way in which Nature scatters her 
seeds. The asters of many species grow in a variety 
of places, and their heads show a beautiful combina- 
tion of yellow disk flowers surrounded by blue and 
purple ray flowers. A long list might follow, inelud- 
ing the clover heads with three leaflets, the white 
clusters of thoroughwort, the thistles, yarrow, sun- 
flowers, and chrysanthemums. 

While the composites are too difficult for extended 
study, they are the prevailing fall flowers, and are 
helpful in teaching the way in which Nature clusters 
her flowers into small spaces. Thus the insects can 
visit many flowers on each trip, and the flowers can 
set an immense number of seeds to give even more 
flowers to beautify the roads and fields next autumn. 
No wonder this is a very large family. 

If possible, by means of pictures or visits, the chil- 
dren should be taught to avoid two common poison- 
ous plants, —the poison ivy, with its three leaflets, 
is very common everywhere in the country, on rocks, 
walls, fences, as well as in the open fields and woods ; 
the poison sumach shrub, often known as “ dogwood,” 
having nine leaflets, and attractive because of its 
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(greenish-white with purple lines); it grows in 
swampy places, 

Expression.—An interesting form of written ex- 
pression may be conducted as follows: As the chil- 
dren come in at the opening of a session they often 
have some observation ready that is worth noting. 
Any child that thinks he has, may take his slip of 
paper and write the fact. The teacher aids in the 
spelling of new words as they are needed. At the 
close of the month or term these slips may be bound 
together for the child to take home. A little guid- 
ance will teach him to make good observations. 
Those children who have been taught to draw may 
make little sketch books in a similar way as busy 
work. 

These may illustrate some of the observations — 
“T saw some orange butterflies this noon. They 
were flying over the flowers.” “I saw a great many 
butter-and-eggs on the side of the road.” “I sawa 
humming-bird getting honey with his long bill.” 

Another form is that of a letter to the teacher 
telling of the wild flowers and their habitat, or of 
some interesting things brought out in the talks 
about the colors of the flowers, or their shapes, how 
insects help flowers and how they help the insects. 

Appropriate literary selections written and recited, 
put the ideas in a beautiful form or teach some help- 
ful lesson of Nature. During each day or week many 
thoughts can be centered on the selection. Longer 
selections may be read to the children, and this 
followed by a few moments’ conversation on the 
thoughts suggested. Bryant’s “Fringed Gentian,” 
“The Golden Rod” in “Fairy Land of Flowers,” 
Miss Lovejoy’s poetic selections (Silver, Burdett, & 
Co.), will suggest an abundance of material. Aside 
from these the ingenious teacher will find many ways 
to use the observations in the regular language and 
reading exercises of each day. 

Special Exercises. 

A few flowers more carefully studied will teach 
the parts and their work for the plant. The nastur- 
tium is a good one to use and is easily obtained. 
The following outline will suggest the points to be 
seen : — 

Round, smooth stem, not very strong, often climb- 
ing for support. Thin, shield like leaves with a wavy 
margin; long, smooth stem, veins arranged like the 
fingers of the hand, hence “palm veined’; smooth 
on the upper side, five hairs on the under side which 
hold little drops of water; arranged alternately on 
the stem with faces up toward the sunlight. Flowers 
with colored calyx cut in five sepals, three of them 
extending into a long spur; five petals on the calyx, 
two with delicate lines pointing down into the spur, 
the others bordered with a thick fringe; eight sta- 
mens attached at the base, ripening one at a time; 
a pistil with three parts. 

The nasturtium has the honey at the base of the 
spur. “This is a feast prepared for the butterflies. 
When one of them visits the nasturtium, he perches 
on the lowest petal, which projects forward and forms 
a convenient alighting-board for him. Standing there 
much at his ease he can push his long proboscis into 
the bottom of the spur, and in so doing he must brush 
against the stamens, which, when ripe, project beyond 
the mouth of the flower tube. Some pollen adheres 
to his velvety head, and when he visits another nas- 
turtium he will probably run against the pistil in 
such a way as to leave part of this load of gold-dust 
upon it. He thus acts as a messenger for the nastur- 
tiums, and honestly earns the nectar which they 
bestow.” 

The change from the flower to the three-parted 
fruit is easily traced in a series of specimens, each 
part is ribbed with lines and contains one seed. 

The toadflax or butter-and-eggs is another interest- 
ing study. Smooth, erect stem; narrow, alternate 
leaves; calyx with five parts; yellow and orange 
corolla with two lips and a spur. Four stamens and 
one pistil. “The blossoms are bright yellow, all 
except the little pouting lips, which are orange 
colored. By pressing gently at the corners of the 
beautiful foliage and delicately colored berries 
mouth we can force the lips apart, and then we see 


that the stamens and pistil are well inside in a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of the tonsils, while the 
honey is down the throat. The lips close firmly over 
the pollen and honey, and a small creeping insect is 
quite unable to force an entrance between them. 
The bee is the wished-for-guest, to whom all barriers 
yield. When she comes to call she alights upon the 
lower lip and her weight causes it to drop. Then 
she sees two bright golden bands running along the 
palate of the flower. They guide her attention to 
the mouth of a deep pocket, in which the honey 
is stored, and in order to reach it she must jostle the 
stamens, which stand directly in the way. Then she 
flies off, pollen laden, to another flower, while the lip, 
relieved of her weight, springs back and _ silently 
closes.” 

In a similar manner other flowers may be studied 
and their lesson found. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES ON INDEX OF 
REFRACTION. 


BY R. G. LEAVITT, WILLISTON SEMINARY, MASS. 


The picturesque method of illustrating the fact of 
refraction is not the practicable one for measuring 
indices of refraction and demonstrating the law of 
constancy of index. At least, I have seen no cheap, 
simple, handy thing with which pupils in laboratory 
classes are able easily to test this important principle 
by the use of sun or lime-light. In eatching and hand- 
ling any sort of strong parallel rays there are difficul- 
ties which another method avoids. 

In lieu of a more vivid way, I have given my classes 
the following exercise : — 

Glass, as being the most convenient, is the refracting 
substance chosen. Four pieces of plate-glass, 3x4x} 
inches, standing on edge, in contact face to face, form 
practically a single refractor 1.5 inch thick. A wise 
span holds them together. On the outside face of 
each exterior plate is a light diamond-scratch, normal 
to the table-top when the glass is in position. By 
sliding the plates, the plane of these parallel scratches 
may be made to strike various angles with the surfaces 


of the plates. Beyond this piece of apparatus from 


/ 
//) 


the observer is a block with a narrow strip of paper 
pasted vertically on it. 

Looking through the glass the pupil sights the two 
scratches into line, and then shifts the block until 
the centre of the white strip also comes into coinci- 
dence. In the present posit on of things, light from 
the paper comes to the observer’s eye via the two 
scratches. If the apparatus has been set up on paper, 
the position of important lines and surfaces may be 
noted down; so that when we take away the plates 
we shall have a diagram like that in the left of the 
figure. S indicates the source of light, C the point 
of incidence on the surface gg, and P a second point 
in the glass passed by the refracted ray. SC therefore 
represents the incident, and CP the refracted ray. 

Completing the diagram as in the figure, and meas- 
uring the perpendiculars to the normal, we have the 
data for one determination of the index, air to glass. 

Slip one exterior plate along so as to change the 
angle of incidence, and repeat. Compare the result of 


this with that of the previous trial. Make also one 
trial with the angle zero. Also, if time permits, the 
path of the light on the hither side of the glass may 
be located ; and thus it will be proved, from the par- 
allelism of the incident and emergent rays, that the 
index, glass to air, is the reciprocal of that, air to glass. 

For marking the original points and tracing the 
lines of the diagram a pencil is too coarse. Use some 
metallic point, such as that of a hat-pin. One of the 
diagrams thus made directly from the apparatus 
should be pasted into the note-book ; orthe glass may 
be set up on a page of the book itself. 

This exercise, while it is very simple, gives oppor- 
tunity for careful manipulation and nice mechanical 
drawing, with the prospect of a satisfying verity in 
the result. All the values obtained by the class, tabu- 
lated with the angles used, will clearly show that the 
index is independent of the angle of incidence. 

In the following exercise the refracting media are a 
liquid ( water or oil ) and air. 

A block of hard pine about nine inches square and 
one inch thick, heavy enough to stand firmly on edge 
when half submerged, has on its face a circle enclosing 
two mutually perpendicular diameters. At the cen- 
tre is set a steel pin half an inch long, normal to the 
surface of the block. The rest of the apparatus con- 
sists of two pins and the tub or battery-jar containing 
the liquid. 

Lay the block on its back and erect one pin on 
some part of the are WR; place the block on edge in 
the tub or jar, and fill with the liquid until the surface 
cuts the face of the block in the diameter WIV, barely 
submerging the tip of the centre-pin, C; sight the 
pins C and S into line, then somewhere on the are 4/,, 
in seeming line with these, stick pin P ; remove the 
block, measure the distances from the pin-holes to the 
normal 4B, and you have the members of the required 
ratio. 

This apparatus is easy to make and to manipulate, 


and in the hands of my pupils has given accurate 
results. 


A CABBAGE STUMP.—(//1.) 
BY SUSAN F. CHASE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE SEEDS. 

Like Tennyson’s “ flower in the crannied wall,” a 
little seed in my hand always stirs in me the deepest 
reverence. 

‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; . 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


So the little seed holds for me those larger mys- 
teries I touch, but cannot understand. The half- 
opened silique, with its two rows of seeds, each with 
a latent but individual life, led me on to explore the 
two questions: What is pollenization ? and How is it 
performed ? 

The work had surely been going on before my eyes, 
for here were the perfected seeds; yet, carefully as | 
had watched, I had been able to follow none of it. 
The discovery of such mysteries belongs to more 
patient students, and to eyes more trained than mine. 
But what they had seen they had generously written 
out, so in this study I turned to books for my teach- 
ers, and gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them, especially to Darwin in his “Domestication of 
Plants and Animals,” and to a most helpful paper by 
Charles L. Allen of Floral Park, New York, on “The 
Sexual Relations of Plants and Animals.” 

From this latter paper I have, with permission, 
borrowed freely, as the observations are not only 
eareful and reliable, but also along the same line of 
cabbage investigation. 

It was, indeed, a startling announcement when 
Darwin first wrote of “ natural selection,” “survival 
of the fittest,” and “nature’s abhorrence of self-fer- 
tilization”’; but certain it is that the scientific world 
is fast coming to agree with him in the general law 
that no organized being fertilizes itself, excepting in 
rare instances, where the perpetuation of the species 
would without it be lost. 

Applying this law to our cabbage study, let us in- 


| 

| 
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vestigate the method how, and the reason why, cross- 
fertilization is performed. 

When the right moment for fertilization comes, the 
anther opens by chinks, or lids, or vertical slits, and 
discharges from its cells the ripened pollen dust 
(Fig. 1). This fa- 
miliar yellow pow- 
der is made up of 
grains so small that 
to be distinctly seen 
they must be mag- 
nified many thou- 
sand times, yet each 
grain exists for it- 
self, a distinet and 
individual character, capable of reproducing life. 

The pollen grain is invested in two coats, the outer 
coat thicker, but weak and easily broken through, the 
inner coat thin and transparent and extensible (Fig. 2). 
The pollen cavity is filed with a semi-fluid mass, 
called protoplasm. It is this substance that contains 
within itself that mysterious reproductive power. 

The stigma, when ready 
to receive the ripened 
grains, presents a rough 
and clammy surface, open- 
ing by minute folds to 
the ovules in the ovary 
beneath. The 
the pollen grain touches 
the moist surface of a 
stigma ready for impreg- 
nation, growth takes place. 
The inner membrane of 
the pollen grain swells, while the outer membrane 
bursts, and through the opening thus formed issues a 
tubular prolongation of the inner coat (Fig. 3). 
These pollen tubes insinuate themselves into the ‘in- 
terstices of the cellular tissue of the stigma, and 
finally enter the ovary and come into contact with 


1. 


moment 


the protoplasm of the ovules within, when the work 
of fertilization is done (Fig. 4). 

Since fertilization is effected in precisely the same 
manner in all plants, I will borrow Mr. Allen’s plan, 
and use Brongiart’s figures to illustrate this phe- 
nomena in the datura. 

Fig. 2, a. Pollen grains very highly magnified. 

Fig. 2, bande. Successive stages in the growth of 
the pollen grain. 

Fig. 3. Passage of the pollen tubes through the 
substance of the stigma of the datura. 

Fig. 4. Pollen tube as it enters the ovary and is 
brought into contact with the ovules. 


FIG, 4. FIG. 4. 


The next question which naturally arises is how 


self-fertilization is prevented in perfect flowers, like 
the cabbage, where pistil and stamens are contiguous. 
Here, also, Mr. Allen has made careful observations, 
and he tells us that when the pollen in the upper set 
of stamens is ready to be discharged, the stigma 
below it is not ready to receive it, and when the 
stigma is in the proper condition, the pollen of its 
own flower has already been scattered or carried by 
insects to other stigmas. 

But why the lower stamens, and how is self-fertili- 
zation occasionally performed ? 

These lower stamens are nature’s reserve. We are 
told that every species of plants is furnished with an 
insect for the purpose of cross-fertilization ; but insect 
life is short and precarious at its best. The cabbage 
moth is especially sensitive to weather changes, and 
long-continued storms or heavy gales have often been 
known to exterminate all these insects over a large 
area. Then nature to the rescue to preserve her more 
hardy plants to their appointed purpose of seed 
bearing. 

In the absence of the insect, we are told by those’ 
who have carefully observed that the lower stamens 
of the cabbage flower expand and gradually turn over 
on the prepared stigma, and at the right moment 
drop their ripened grains, when perfect impregnation 
takes place. This never occurs except in the absence 
of insects. 

Mr. Darwin has given us a carefully worked out 
table to show the comparative advantage of cross 
over self-fertilization. The ratio of advantage as to 
number and vigor of seeds and quality of plants pro- 
duced is numerically great. 

Perhaps an equally good authority upon this sub- 
ject of the seed product is J. J. H. Gregory, the well- 
known seed grower. Bearing upon this point, in his 
reply to some questions I recently wrote him, I will 
quote his exact words: “I will give you some facts 
from my personal observation, for facts are just what 
scientific carpenters want for building material. I 
have noted that when I have attempted to raise cab- 
bage seeds from a cabbage planted by itself, isolated 
from all others, the yield would be a very small one, 
there being but a very few seeds in each pod, most of 
these seeds failing to mature; yet, when cabbages are 
planted in mass, it is an exceedingly rare thing for 
any of the seeds to fail to mature.” 

As to distance of cross-fertilization, he adds this 
observation: “In one instance I had a mixture appar- 
ently between varieties planted a fifth of a mile 
apart, or, rather, I should say,a probable mixture. I 
did not sell the seed, the divergence from the true 
type was so apparent.” 


THE HEAVENS IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY GEORGE HUGHES, 


Prominent among the events of September was the 
total eclipse of the moon on the third. There has 
already been one total eclipse of the moon this year, 
that of March 10, and two partial eclipses of the 
sun, on March 25 and August 20, while a third partial 
eclipse of the sun is due for September 18. None of 
the solar eclipses this year are visible in this country. 
The eclipse of September 18 can be seen in the South 

-acifie ocean, New Zealand, and partly in the ex- 
treme eastern part of Australia. 

It is stated in text-books on astronomy that the 
greatest number of eclipses that can occur in one 
year is seven, and that such a case is very rare. 
Seven eclipses in a calendar year are indeed rare, but 
seven eclipses in a year’s time are often found. There 
are five eclipses in 1895, the first of which was March 
10. In 1896 there is an eclipse of the sun on Febru- 
ary 13, and one of the moon on February 28, which 
makes seven eclipses in the period of 365 days from 
March 1, 1895, to March 1, 1896. 

The most interesting thing connected with a total 
lunar eclipse of late years has been the efforts to 
photograph the phases. Generally cloudy weather 
prevented the Eastern observatories from doing 
much in this line at the March eclipse, but more fay- 
orable conditions are hopedffor,this time. 


A very interesting group of constellations is well 
situated for observation in the northeast during the 
September evenings. Cassiopeia, Andromeda, and 
Perseus are in that portion of the heavens, and afford 
amine of wonders. Cassiopeia is easily recognized 
by the five bright stars in a zigzag row, which on the 
15th of the month are high in the northeast at 9 
o’clock in the evening. They are directly opposite 
the “dipper,” then swinging around the pole star low 
in the northwest. The collection of stars below Cas- 
siopeia is Perseus, and here may be found that won- 
derfvl variable Algol, called by the Arabs the Demon 
star. The third and fourth of the five bright stars 
of Cassiopeia, beginning to count with the one high- 
est in the heavens, point directly to a bright row of 
stars in Perseus. To the right of this row is a group 
of stars, the brightest of which is Algol. This strange 
object shines as a second magnitude star for two 
days anda half; and then sinks to the fourth mag- 
nitude in about four hours and a half. In another 
four hours and a half it resumes its former brillianey. 
The time from minimum to minimum is nearly two 
days, twenty hours, and forty-nine minutes, so that 
having once observed. a minimum, you may easily 
calculate when the next one is to be expected. At 
eight o’clock on the evening of September 21 Algol 
At about 9.30 it be- 
gins to decrease in brightness, and the minimum is 
due at two o’clock in the morning. On the 24th of the 
month a minimum is due at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing. These times are only approximate, and are 
Algol, once found, will 


is shining as brightly as ever. 


given in Eastern standard. 
prove a very entertaining object to watch with an 
opera glass, as it passes through these remarkable 
changes in light. 

The theory which most satisfactorily accounts for 
the variable character of Algol’s light is that there is 
a large dark companion revolving about Algol, and at 
regular intervals cutting off a portion of its light. 
Startling as such a supposition at first seems, it has 
the general acceptance of those astronomers who have 
studied the problem. Because all the stars known to 
us are luminous is no assurance that the universe 
may not contain bodies throwing out no light of 
their own, and reflecting little or none from their 
neighbors. Of course, the companion of Algol must 
be almost as large as the variable itself, to have such 
an effect on its light. Algol is not the oly star in 
the heavens which exhibits these changes in bright- 
ness. There are a large number of variable stars, 
all less bright than Algol, hoWever, which display 
the same changes and make a distinct class of varia- 
ble stars. The interval between the light minima 
of Algol undergoes a periodic variation in about 131 
years. The mathematical theories proposed to ex- 
plain this are too complex for discussion here. They 
depend on the relations of the orbits of Algol and its 
dark companion. 

None of the planets are very conspicuous during 
September. Sharp-eyed observers may glimpse Mer- 
cury in the west after sunset during the last week of 
the month, although he does not reach his greatest 
distance east of the sun until October 1, and does not 
attain his greatest brilliancy until seven days later. 
Venus ends her course as evening star this month by 
coming into conjunction with the sun on the 18th, and 
when next we see the queenly planet it will be before 
sunrise in the early morning. Mars is still an “even- 
ing star,” but too faint and near the sun to be of 
much interest. He will be in conjunction with the 
sun on the 11th of next month. Jupiter is visible 
in the early morning, between Gemini and Cancer, 
Saturn can be seen in the early evening between 
Virgo and Libra, to the southeast of Spica. Uranus 
is in Libra, and Neptune in Taurus. Neither presents 
any feature of unusual interest. 

Among recent items of news in planetary astron- 
omy, the claim of Mr. Percival Lowell that his Flag- 
staff (Arizona) observations last autumn demonstrate 
the existence of a twilight arc on Mars is most note- 
worthy. Of course, if there is really twilight on 
Mars, there must be an atmosphere, and the case of 
those enthusiasts who argue that our neighbor is well 
fitted for sustaining life is very much strengthened. 
Another bit 6f interesting news is Professor Camp- 
bell’s confirmation of the results obtained by Profes- 
sor Keeler in his study of the constitution of Saturn’s 
rings. Professor Campbell says that his spectro-photo- 
graphs show that the inner edge of the ring system 
revolves more rapidly than the outer edge, corrobor- 
ating the theory of the meteoric constitution of the 
rings. 
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Do not confound facts that are scientifically true 
with those that are mathematically true. 

THe teacher must like, and show that she likes, 
what she wishes the children to be interested in. 

THERE is no word that more thoroughly expresses 
the com- 
but thor- 


teacher needs in the home and in 
It is indetinable, 


what the 
munity than * sand.” 
oughly expressive. 

A MAN may know a thing that he cannot teach ; but 
he cannot teach a thing that he does not know. In 
advocating a better knowledge of how to teach, we 
must not discredit the importance of knowing what 
we teach and more than we teach. 


SUPERINTENDENT HENRY SABIN’s N. E. A. com- 
mittee on rural schools is to have two years in which 
to report, as the other committees have had, and it is 
to have also. A 


valuable, comprehensive report may be expected. 


ae ~ 


$2,500 for investigation, sensible, 


IN BLACK 


AND RED. 


Certainly the most amusing and, probably, interest- 
ing literary fad of the day is the appearance in “ red 
and black” of numerous semi-booklets from “ Chit- 
Chat” and “ Chap-Books,” to “ Bibelot,” * Little Jour- 
neys,” and “ The Philistine.” Of these “Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Good Men and Great” is an 
able presentation in nickel numbers of the fascinat- 
ing facts in the home life of “good men and great,” 
and “The Philistine 
dicates. Three monthly 
already, and while they hit several abuses, they seem 
to have been published for the special luxury of strik- 
ing merciless blows at W. D. Howells, Edward W. 
Bok, Hamlin Garland, the Chautauqua movement, 


is 


” 


is precisely what its name in- 
have 


appeared 


numbers 


and the modern American magazine. It would be 
interesting to know the true inwardness of this, if, 
indeed, there is any. Mr. Taber has brought to his 
pages some able writers, all of whom write entertain- 
No criticism ever harms the “true and tried.” 


ingly. 
has been 


It is only when some stupendous blunder 
made, or some serious weakness exists, that exposure 
is cruel. Time alone ean tell whether Mr. Taber has 
the qualities that will hold these men and institutions 
up to the public gaze long enough to determine 


whether or not Mr. Howells’ writing of “ My Literary . 


Passions” is a stupendous blunder, and Mr. Bok’s 
genius for the personal portraiture of literary men is 
Just what he objects to in ** Ham” 
Garland is not so clear. If “The Philistine ” lives 
and maintains its pace, it will give comfort to a 
class of men who are always happy when anybody 
is hit but themselves, and in this vulnerable age 
there is neither man nor measure of which one may 
very “saucy” and brilliant things with a 
of justification. Mr. ‘Taber will never run 
out of material. As Arthur Waugh would say, “The 
tawdry superlative may shake out her vulgar train 
across the page of criticism for many a day with- 
out wanting vulnerable writers in every phase of 
literary effort.” 


worthy the man. 


not say 
shade 


THINKING, FEELING, AND DOING. * 


The first book product of a modern psychologist of 
the child-study-laboratory type 1s given to the public. 
Its reception will be awaited with much interest. It 
would be worth much to know precisely what Dr. 
Harris, Stanley Hall, Hugo Miinsterberg, Earl Barnes, 
and Charles: MeMurray think of this work. This the 
public can never know. The future of this science 
will depend much upon the way these men “get to- 
gether,” and upon the sincerity of their public utter- 
Is the new psychology of this variety to be an 
experiments, getting no- 
of vital facts out of 


ances. 
endless series of interesting 
where, or is it to be a discovery 
which scientific fruit is to come ? 

Professor Scripture says: “If I were writing a 
dictionary, | would define memory as that portion of 
mental life about which everybody has been talking 
for three thousand years without telling us anything 
more than anybody of common sense knows before- 
hand.” 

That is a bright saying; but the public is more in- 
terested to know whether or not all of the detinitions 


in his new dictionary are to be thus negative. He 
would make a brilliant dictionary of negations; but 


is he himself to be detined in his own happy phrasing 
as a man who will write “ without telling us anything 
that anybody of common sense” will ever believe. 
Personally, we are satisfied that there is much in 
store for the profession through these experiments. 
They aim at facts, and new facts must ultimately 
lead to new truths. We regret the air of repudiating 
the laws that chronicle what men of common sense 
have known beforehand. We have a suspicion that 
the of Newton, Kepler, Galileo, and the 
naturalists and scientists of all the ages have revealed 
to men what their 


discoveries 


common sense ought to have ac- 
cepted from earliest times. Discoveries reveal com- 
mon How could one have failed to 
see that the earth was round, why the apple fell, 
that evolution reigned in nature, that electricity was 
a swift-winged messenger of light and force ? 


sense to itself. 


Isn’t this phase of the new psychology on the 
wrong track when it seeks that which “nobody of 
common sense will accept as a common-sense truth ” ? 
Isn’t its field of usefulness to be in the revealing to 
the world simple truths that common sense has failed 
to foeus ? 

The strength of this work of Professor Scripture is 
in the sensible phases, and not in the forced studies, 
and, of these 
Just so far as his “common sense” 


fortunately, there are former. 
accompanies his 
scientitic investigations, he is doing the world a service. 
In this particular Professor Scripture has proved to 


be successful, 


many 


Che points made in connection with 


* Thinking, Feeling 
ture, Ph. D. ( Leipsig 
tion. Price, $1.50. 


» Doing. A popular Psye hology. 
Cloth, 309 PP. 
ille, Penn. 


By E. W. Scrip- 
209 illustrations, C ollege edi- 
: Flood & Vincent. 


his experiments are eminently practical. This remark 
is if remembers that the 

Chautauqua text-book. It is a book for 
No teacher can afford to know less of mod. 
few can 


needless, one book is a 
universal] 
reading. 
ern laboratory psychology than it teaches ; 
hope to know more. If you wait for a book that siat- 
isfies the specialists in this science, I fear you wil] 
wait until its usefulness to you will be passed. |} 
will do you good, more good, perhaps, than as though 
it met the requirements of some other men. It is 
comprehensive, clear, and direct. It treats subjects 
within the comprehension of non-professionals. 


AND 


THEIR 


The educational equipment consists of teachers aid 
their teachers, and the latter of teachers of teachers 
and their teachers. Teachers are either professional 
or non-professional, and the former are either trained 
or aspiring untrained teachers. The best teaching is 
of high ability and good spirit, who are 
but not all trained teachers are experts. 
well-directed 


TRACHERS TEACHERS 


by persons 
well trained ; 
Untrained teachers, with intense and 
aspirations, are of greater worth than trained teachers 
who lack these qualities. Training supplies no native 
material; it merely trains what there is, while native 
ability — genius — may train itself, and make a shift 
to accomplish by art what others do with skill. Of 
the two, genius is infinitely better without training 
than training without genius; but all genius is height- 
ened by right training, and nowhere is this more true 
than with teachers. 

The teachers of teachers are normal schools, city 
training and summer 
superintendents, and educational journals. 

It is quite the fad with some people to decry the 
normal schools of the country. This seems to amuse 
those who decry them; but the truth is that no phase 
of the educational work is better done to-day than 
that of the normal schools. Their 


schools, institutes, schools, 


work is as well 


done as is that of the colleges, and is better done 
than is that of the educational experts. ‘The 


normal school is not an expert manufactory, but. is 
merely a training school for the teachers of the ter- 
ritory, which is its legitimate field. There is not 
college in this country that does better the 
required of it, that does more nearly what the 
students have a right to claim from it; there is not an 
educational expert in this country, with the exception 
of Dr. Harris and Stanley Hall, who does for the pro- 
fession what he claims to do better than the normal 
school of New Hampshire, for instance, does for its 
state. It does some academic work, some _profes- 
sional work, way, makes itself felt 
throughout the state. It has taught many teachers 
how to go into the rural life of that state and bless 
the community by their presence. It has awakened 
in all its students an interest in the history of educa- 
tion, in the depths of philosophy, and the researches 
It has quickened a love for nature 
It has revealed 
advantage and necessity of training human nature: 
and, all, it resisted the craze to spoil 
teachers by making them cranky hobbyists. Many 
another school might be taken with equal justice, for 
what is true of this is true of most of the normal 
schools with which the editor has personal aequaint- 
ance, 
than it does to invent senseless fads, and the norma! 
rule, 
courageously sensible, 


work 


and, in every 


of psychology. 
whewe nature “ lies round loose.” 


above has 


It takes more grace to-day to resist nonseus' 


schools are, as a earnestly and 


They are not teachers of the 
teachers of teachers, but are merely teachers 0! 
teachers, 


progressive 


Of city training schools it is too e: uly to spe ak. 
There are few that have passed the test of usefu! 
They great possibilities, but close!) 
linked thereto are great dangers. Wien used by 
superintendent to foist personal fads upon a city, 
through nerveless girls who are pliable to fan) 
notions, or when used by politicians for running int 
the schools girls who are all the more untraine: 
because they have been vulcanized by conceit that 1s 
impervious to wisdom, the city training schoo! 
threatens to enervate the entire system. The ordl- 


ness. have 
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nary normal school pays a premium upon brains as 
no other professional institution of the country does, 
and the city training school must do the same; if. it 
can, it will; and if it will, it has some advantages over 
the normal school. There are training schools that 
have done excellent work, but there is more than a 
suspicion that many of them should be made state 
institutions, with all of the advantages of state inde- 
pendence, with the facilities of a city system of 
schools for training. The normal schools now have 
training schools, and this feature must be more and 
more magnified. 


The institutes are a feature of the educational 


equipment, with limitless possibilities and correspond- 
ing weaknesses. They are for use, and not for abuse. 
When they secure the attendance and attention of 
teachers, quicken genuine thought, and inspire teachers 
to make the most of themselves and do their utmost 
to have children make the most of themselves, they 
are good teachers of teachers. When they degenerate 
into places of amusement on the one hand, or are dry 
as dust on the other; when they are too “philo- 
sophiceal ” for ordinary teachers, or cater to the itch- 
ing for tricks and devices in methods, they fail of 
their mission. They are to be purely teachers of 
teachers. 

Summer schools, wnder various names, are one of 
the unspeakable professional blessings of modern 
times. Harvard, Clark, Chicago, and other institu- 
tions have placed the profession under lasting obliga- 
tions, as have Chautauqua, Martha’s Vineyard, Glens 
Falls, and other schools of methods. Language fails 
us when we would portray the service rendered the 
cause of education by the scholarship, inspiration, 
and comradeship of these great summer gatherings. 
They have lifted the profession as no other equal 
expenditure of thought and effort has ever done, 

Superintendents are not all teachers of their teach- 
ers, nor is it yet certain that this is always the best 
service that can be rendered the schools. Some 
superintendents, notably Mr. Balliet of Springfield, 
Mr. Gilbert of St. Paul, and Miss Coftin of Detroit, 
have a genius for this, and it is a professional educa- 
tion to teach under such men and women. 

Educational journals are a prominent factor in the 
teaching of teachers. Making any allowance neces- 
sary for the interests of the writer in this subject, it 
is a cold fact that there are many periodicals whose 
service to the profession is of inestimable value. It 
is probably true that there are more educational 
papers subscribed for and read than there are religious 
papers, agricultural papers, literary papers, or medi- 
cal journals, or of all trade journals put together. 
They have done more to advance the profession than 
any other agency, except the normal school. 

The third feature of the equipment is the teachers 
of these teachers of teachers. Where are the masters 
at whose feet the normal schools, the training schools, 
the summer schools, the institute instructors, the 
superintendents, and the educational journals can sit ? 
Who are the men at the top,— men who are to the 
teachers of teachers what Lowell is in poetry, Emer- 
son in essays, Burroughs in nature study, Tesla in 
electricity, Field in law? 

There are never many masters in any line. The 
mastersneed not be a leader, is rarely an official; but 
he must be above the makers of rules in language, 
above precedents in law, above recorded prescriptions 
in medicine. When Shakespeare, Milton, or Lowell 
used a word or phrase, it was authorized in similar 
conditions ever after, whatever the grammarians 
might choose to say. All the grammarians and his- 
torians combined cannot make incorrect what any of 
the masters ever wrote deliberately. The master is a 
cenius who has secured necessary recognition. Horace 
Mann came the nearest to being a master of any man 
in all the past. His reports to the Massachusetts 
board of education, and his controversy with the 
thirty-one Boston masters, approach very near the 
rank of masterpieces. 

Henry Barnard ranks beside him in the controver- 
sies of his time, with the advantage of a long life of 
professional usefulness; but it remains for our own 
day and age to produce the man who 1s clearly the 


one master in American education,— William T. 
Harris. No utterance of his on any important educa- 
tional question will ever be recalled. For him to say 
anything regarding the philosophy of education, the 
science or the art of teaching, is to have that ques- 
tion settled as definitely as it decided the place of a 
word or phrase in the language to have Lowell use 
it in one of his masterpieces. His “Report for the 
Fifteen” is the one Ameritan educational classic that 
will stand the test of time as clearly as will the 
“Commemoration Ode” of Lowell. His introdue- 
tions to the various volumes in the “International 
Education Series” are classic gems. 

It is too much to hope that we shall have another 
master; but in every age of a master there are other 
mighty men. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle went 
hand in hand; Handel and Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, and Bethoven came ina group; Kant and 
Hegel supplemented each other; Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge were comrades; Emerson, 
Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, were 
of the same period; Calhoun, Clay, and Webster 
developed each other; Whitfield and the Wesleys 
came together, as did Huxley and Darwin, Asa Gray 
and Louis Agassiz. The fact that we have a Harris 
suggests the probability of educational comrades. 
This is the great need of our day. We have teachers 
of teachers, we have one teacher of such teachers ; 
we must have others. We have several men who 
would like the recognition that no man or set of men 
can give; that must come with power, and this must 
be developed; it will be when the appetite of the 
teachers of teachers is keen enough, when they hun- 
ger for the wisdom of masters, when they will accept 
only majesty of educational thought. , 

Let the National Educational Association, that has 
aman of broad view and great good sense at its head 
this year, place upon the pPeogramme masters, and mas- 
tersonly. Look the wide world over, and let us have 
giants in literature, in history, in science, in philoso- 
phy, in psychology, or in administration. Let the 
teachers and the teachers of teachers go to Asbury 
Park, Duluth, or Los Angeles, to sit at the feet of 
their teachers, the masters. 


IN THE YELLOWSTONE PARK.—(11.) 


|Editorial Correspondence. | 

The fourth day was one never to be forgotten. <All 
that has been said of the coloring of terraces, craters, 
and lakes was but a prelude to what ought to be said 
in praise of Turquoise spring and Prismatic lake, the 
former a silent pool 100 feet in diameter, the latter 
a bowl 250 feet by 350 feet, both of which have re- 
ceived the artistic touch of the Creative hand, that 
appears to have sprayed them with Tyrian dyes of a 
hundred hues and tints, shades and tones. As well 
try to paint a rainbow with cold type, or photograph 
an autumn sunset, as to picture the glories of the 
early morning hour at Turquoise spring or Prismatic 
lake. 

It was less than a mile beyond these glories of 
spring and lake that two deer, that for size, coloring, 
movement, and poise excelled all the deer I have 
seen in park or forest in twenty years of sight-seeing, 
bounded up the bank from Firehole river, crossed the 
road less than fifty feet in front of us, leaped the 
bank above and beside us, in the clearing, with the 
forest for a background, paused, struck an attitude 
for an artist, and with gentle eye surveyed horses 
and driver, wagon and tourists, who, in turn, silently 
admired the lithe limbs and magnificient spread of 
antlers. 

Beside the roadway are the three most charming 
pools in all the park,—in all the world, as to that 
matter, I suspect. The Morning Glory, The Gem, and 
Emerald pools, each in the choicest geyserite basin, 
each delicately arrayed in colors too etherial for pen 
or brush. It is a long drive of more than fifty miles 
that we have this day, but most of it is in the depths 
of the forest primeval, in which every mile of road- 
way reveals thousands of acres of evergreen timber, 
every tree as straight as bamboo, and from seventy- 
five to 100 feet in height, a forest that has not heard 


the woodman’s axe or the buzz of saw from the dawn 
of creation, and never will hear either till the wrecker 
of other forests shall meet her daughters in vestal 
glory at the judgment. 

After luncheon at The Thumb, we ride through the 
afternoon beside the Yellowstone lake to the Lake 
house, at the foot of the lake. This body of water is 
one of the wonders of this wonderland. It is twenty 
miles long, ten miles wide, contains more than 150 
square miles of surtace, 1s more than 1,500 feet higher 
than the summit of Mt. Washington, is clear as noon- 
day, as pure as air, has a shore of graceful curves, is 
itself bowered in the boundless forest, and is smiled 
upon by a score of snow-mantled peaks. In the Yel- 
lowstone river, where it receives the overflow of the 
lake, we reeled in the trout in most exhilarating fash- 
ion, splendid fellows, weighing from one to two 
pounds; we saw the pelicans in flight, and standing 
breast high in water with their fourteen inch beaks 
awaiting a dive for a fish small enough for their use, 
and the cranes, awkward on the wing, but as pretty 
as a picture as they swayed on the topmost bough of 
some lofty tree. 

The ride of the fifth day is light, but it brings us 
to the Grand cafion of the Yellowstone, whose beauty 
and grandeur beggar description, and my pen refuses 
absolutely to touch the heights and depths, the colors 
of rock or river, the fleece of fall or view from Point 
Lookout and Inspiration point. It is enough to say 
we spent the day and evening speechless with wonder. 
I have known every nook and corner of the White 
hills for a quarter of a century, nearly a seore of 
times have I crossed the Rockies in all their grandeur, 
and twice have I tarried amid the glories of the 
Yosemite, but all these were forgotten as I clung to 
the rocks on the brink of this gorgeous caiion, and 
gazed down in these depths, gilded at noonday, mel- 
lowed at twilight, silvered by moonlight. The eafion 
is, indeed, stupendous, the heights are dizzy, the 
depths are awful, the grandeur is overpowering, the 
beauty is exhilarating even to mental intoxication. 
For the first time in my life, I used the word “ mag- 
nificent,” for such, indeed, it is. 

The sixth day called for a ride of forty miles and 
more, but we had no eye for sight-seeing, no ear for 
jest or joke. We sent back over the road we had 
taken these echoes, saying with Longfellow, “ This is 
the forest primeval”; with Bryant, “The groves 
were God’s first temples”; with the psalmist, “O 
Lord, how wonderful are thy works; in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” 


EDITORIAL MENTION, 

It is said thatthe demand for women to teach the sciences is 
greater in proportion to the supply than in any other direction. 
It seems to be the one field of labor not overcrowded. 

Harvard University this year awarded 664 degrees, distributed 
as follows: <A.B., 3638; §.B., 24; M.D. V., 10; D. D.M., 
17; 6b; Lh. 763 Ds 6: A. M., 85; Pa. D., 16 
S. Di, 

Professor Crosby of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has completed some very important tables for the determi- 
nation of common minerals by a study chiefly of their physical 
properties. They are indispensable for private students and 
for schools where mineralogy is taught. 

Among Boston teachers who were prominent in the arrange- 
ments and demonstration at the recent Knights Templars’ con- 
clave are: E. Bentley Young of the Prince school, F. F. 
Preble of the Adams, Daniel W. Jones and E. VP. Sherburne 
of the Lowell, John C. Ryder of the Roxbury high, and J. C. 
Bolan of the Adams. Professor Foshay was one of the lead- 
ing educational men who accompanied the California com- 
mandery. 

The rooms which the Harvard summer school have been 
using are not numbered, but are designated by letters of the 
alphabet. One day a professor, after his lecture, was so 
swarmed about by the young ladies of his class, who had a 
great many questions to ask, some of which were quite uaneces- 
sary and irrelevant, that he became a trifle impatient. Pres- 
ently one of the young ladies asked a question which belonged 
to another subject, to be discoursed upon in another room ; and he 
turned and said to her, ** Miss ——, I will see you in‘ H!” 
Miss —— almost fainted before she realized that the professor 
was merely asking her to question himin another room, and not 
consigning her to the locality whose initial letter he only dared 


pronounce. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 


The report of the joint commission appointed by our own and 
the British government to resurvey and so settle the boundary 
line between Alaska and British Columbia is said to be nearly 
ready to be presented to both governments. This report will 
not be made public until it has been considered at London and 
Washington, and may not be until it is laid before congress and 
parliament; in the mean time everybody connected with the 
commission is under strictest orders to conceal all particulars 
of their observations and all results of their surveys. These 
results must be important, for upon them depends the posses- 
sion of some of the richest of Alaskan territory, as well as a 
possible addition of some good harbors and a considerable coast 
line to British Columbia, and the consequent loss of the same 
by the United States. 

The old and existing boundary follows the lines set down in 
the treaty between Great Britain and Russia made in 1825, 
which ran from the south end of Prince of Wales island in lati- 
tude fifty-four degrees and forty minutes, north, along the 
Portland channel to the fifty-sixth parallel of latitude, then it 
followed a supposed range of mountains east to the 141st paral- 
lel of longitude, then north to the Arctic ocean. The line was 
to be at no time more than ten marine leagues from the coast, 
and was to follow its windings. Nosuch mountain range as the 
treaty of 1825 describes exists, so that it has been understood 
that the line follows the coast, at the prescribed distance of ten 
leagues, to the Arctic, and it was this boundary that was con- 
templated in the treaty of purchase between the United States 
and Russia. 

A few years ago Canada set up a claim that this old concep- 
tion of the boundary is wrong, and that the real starting-point 
of the line is Behm, and not Portland channel. Canada urges 
that the Behm channel boundary suits the description in the 
treaty of 1825in that there is a mountain chain about ten leagues 
from the coast, and.that the real boundary between Alaska and 
British Columbia is some twenty miles nearer the ocean than 
the existing line. If this Canadian contention is sustained by 
the commission, the United States will lose control of the en- 
trance to the Yukon basin, as well as a strip of rich territory 
something like 600 iniles long and 250 wide. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 
How can the traveling libraries of New York state be obtained? 
F. J. E. 

Make application to the public libraries division of the state 
library at Albany for a traveling library. This application may 
be made by twenty-five resident tax-payers or by the officers of 
a university extension centre, club, or reading circle which is 
registered by the university. If the regents find that the move- 
ment to establish a library is worthy of state aid, the loan of 
traveling libraries will be granted. n satisfactory guarantee 
for return of books and payment of three dollars for fifty, or 
five dollars for one hundred volumes, a library to be used for 
six months will be sent without further expense. On the return 
of these books other libraries may be obtained on the same 

terms. The selection of books for these libraries is varied to 
suit the communities and classes of readers for whom they are 
desired. In some a large proportion of standard works is in- 
cluded ; others contain only the books of a given year. About 
twenty per cent are works of fiction, with ten to twenty per cent 
each of biography, travel, andhistory. Popular science, sociol- 
ogy, and general literature are well represented. 

Several conditions are necessarily imposed upon the borrowers 
of these libraries. ‘They must be subject to the visitation of 
agents representing the regents of the university. The appli- 
cants for such a library must agree that as soon as public inter- 
est will warrant such action they will take steps to establish a 
free public library. The books must have free circulation in 
the village, township, or school district in which the library is 
kept. If the right to borrow books is to be limited to members 
of a centre or club, a double fee must be paid. Every library 
must be open for at least one hour on three days of each week ; 
in villages of 2,000 or more inhabitants it must le open for at 
least two hours daily; and in villages or towns of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants it must be open for at least six hours daily— 
except Sunday and holidays. 

NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 

The total number of pieces of mail matter of all kinds 
handled during the year was 1,387,898,897, a daily average of 
3,802,463, an increase over the previous year of 51,673,130. 
The volume of money order business was as follows: At the 
general post-office 2,139,894 money orders were issued and paid, 
amounting to $11,413,575.92. At the fifty-seven branch post- 
offices and sub-stations the number of orders issued and paid 
was 485,478, amounting to $7,175,293.53. 

EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS. 

At Martha’s Vineyard Institute, Dr. Payne, president of the 
University of Nashville and Peabody Normal College, gave the 
teachers a list of books that he considered the best educational 


classics. He placed Rousseau’s “ Emile” at the head. Thinking 
that many of the Journat readers would like to read the books, 
I send the list without regard to order : — 


Plato: Republic. 

Plato: Laws. 

Aristotle: Ethics. 

Aristotle: Politics. 

Quintilian: The Training of the Order. 

Plutarch: Morals. 

Comenius: The Public System of Prussia. 

Ascham: The Schoolmaster. 

Locke: Principles of Teaching. 

Quick: Essays on Educational Reformers. 

Spencer: Education. 

Rabelais: Gargantia. 

Montaigne: Essays. 

Rousseau: Emile. 

Madame Necker: Progressive Education. 

Richter: Levana. 

Rosencranz: Philosophy of Education. 

Pestalozzi: Leonard and Gertrude. 

Froebel: Education of Children. 

Mann, Horace: Lectures. 

Page: Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
FLorence E. 
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THE SIX HUNDRED. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. W. CARR OF ANDERSON, IND. 


Manuscripts to right of him, 

Manuscripts to left of him, 

Manuscripts in front of him, 
Sorted and numbered. 

How he stared on them, 

While the light flared on them, 
And his wife wondered 

What he would do with them 

What he would know of them, 

When he got through with them, 
Through with six hundred. 


AN ANCIENT PROVERB. 

He who knows, and knows that he knows, is master. 

He who knows, and does not know that he knows, needs a 
teacher. 

He who does not know, and knows that he does not know, 
needs love. 

He who does not know, and does not know that he does not 
know, is lost. e 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—lHiow long has the postmaster-general of the United States 
been a member of the President’s cabinet? ies 


—What is the meaning of the word Monadnock? O. A. T. 
An Indian word, meaning ‘‘ The spirit’s place.” 


—Who was the first woman admitted to practice before the 
supreme court of the United States? J. E. A. 


Mrs. Belva Ann Lockwood. 


—What work has had more editions and been translated into 
more languages than any book except the Bible? L. 


—In Leonardo Da Vinci's picture, ‘* The Last Supper,” which 
person is Judas? W. W. 


At the right hand of Christ is John, next to him, Judas. 


— What poem about Wall street, New York city, has been 
written ? E. X. 


** Pan in Wall Street,” by E. C. Stedman. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. With an 
troduction to differential equations. By Joseph Edwards. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 308 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This valuable text-book is prepared with that thoroughness 
and scholastic tone which characterizes all the mathematica! 
works of the English masters. The author’s discrimination jy 
the omission of those portions of the subject which can |e 
wisely left for later reading deserves high commendation. He 
presents all the ordinary processes of integration and all tice 
principal methods of rectification and quadrature, and the calceu- 
lation of the volumes and surfaces of solids of revolution, 
There are many practical phases of the subject introduced, suc), 
as the general method to be employed in obtaining the position 
of a centroid or the value of a movement of inertia. The book 
is sure to attract the attention of American ‘teachers in this 
subject. 

WaysipE Poems. By Wallace Bruce, author of 
Homestead Poems.” Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Cloth. 165 pp. 

Wallace Bruce,:as a poet, lecturer, and literary politician, 
has made a unique place for himself with the American people. 
He writes for many auditors, but there is a general interest in 
most. of his productions. The volume contains sixty-four 
poems with thirty-six illustrations. One of these that will be 
universally read is ‘‘ Ole Bull’s Christmas,” while the ‘+ Auld 
Brig’s Welcome,” which he had the honor of reading at the un- 
veiling of the Burns statue at Ayer in 1891, has the most fasci- 
nation. The most thrilling of all is ‘‘ Uno De Mille,” which 1s 
based upon an experience of Mr. Bruce. Many of these have 
been read by the author on prominent occasions in Europe. 


A Snort Constirutionat History oF ENGLAND. 
By H. St. Clair Fielden. The third edition revised by W. 
Gray Etheridge. Boston: Ginn & Company. 858 pp. $1.55. 
The English producers of text-books are, in a single respect, 

manifestly superior to Americans. Inheriting from their pre- 
decessors and ancestors the practice of ‘‘ reading” for examina- 
tions, of mastering the essential facts and details of prescribed 
subjects in due and regular order, for the purpose of passing 
examinations, the English student acquires a most surprising 
faculty in grasping and arranging and holding in mind masses 
of facts. Trained in this method throughout his school and 
college days, the *‘ scholar” at Cambridge or Oxford who un- 
dertakes to write a text-book approaches his task with a clear 
notion of what is wanted, and, judged by his own standard, the 
result is usually far superior to that secured by those who cater 
to the wants of American pupils or teachers. 

Mr. Fielden’s manual of English constitutional history should 
prove a most useful book. Itis packed with facts and state- 
ments, admirably presented in clear and concise form, and well 
arranged, especially in this present edition, which has been, in 
part, rewritten by Mr. Etheridge. A better handbook could 
hardly be asked, for the use of moderately advanced students, 
who will use it as a reference book and a guide to straighten out 
the confused masses of details which perplex the reader of Stubs 
and Gueist, of Maitland and Ilicey, of Vinogradoff, Ashley ani 
Cunningham, of Gross, Prothero, or Freeman. For the students 
who have read these masters of constitutional history, a more 
useful work of reference, within its limits, does not exist. 


Royau Star Cory Books. In ten books. Roya. 

Cory Books. Innineteen parts. Royat Upricur. In nine 
parts. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The Messrs. Nelson have one of the most complete series of 
common school books published in the world, and the most com- 
prehensive systems of school copy books. The English schools 
have always taught practical penmanship more skillfully than 
the American schools, and these books, that cater primarily to 
the English teachers, are all that one would expect. They know 
no penmanship there but the upright, and the copies are beauti- 
ful. There is a grace and character to the letters 'singly and 
in words that challenges admiration. 

The Royal Star Series (ten books) has two copies on a page, 
which is what many of our teachers have been demanding for a 
long time. The grading is skillful. 1. Short letters and long 
words. 2. Long letters and short words. 3. Capitals, words, 


Eclectic School 


The increasing demand for appropriate readings for use in supplementing 
the regular Reader is met by the publication of this new series of bright, 


entertaining reading books for school and home. 


Charmingly written ; 


copiously illustrated by Fenn, Church, Reinhart, and other eminent artists; 
attractive cloth bindings stamped with appropriate suggestive designs. 
The series covers every grade, from the First Reader to the Fifth. 


NOW READY 
Stories for Children. First Reader Grade. 
By Mrs. C. A. LANE. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


Fairy Stories and Fables. Second Reader 
Grade. By JAMES BALDwIN. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


Old Greek Stories. third Reader Grade. By 
James BALDWIN. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans. Second Reader Grade. By Epwak!) 
EGGLESTON. Illustrated. 

True Stories of American Life and 


Adventure. Third Reader Grade. By EpwAk!) 
EGGLESTON. Illustrated. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Besides the above we publish the largest number and 
eo variety of the best text- books in every grade and on every subject taught in school. 
rice lists, specimen pages, circulars, and Bulletin of New Books free. We invite correspondence. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 


Portland, Ore 
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Music Books for Public Schools. 


“The Model Music Course.” 


A Natural System of Instruction, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE 


Study of Music in Public Schools. 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music, and in keeping with 


the needs of 


CHILD TRAINING 


Throughout the different periods of Child-life; comprising 
a series of Readers, with Supplementary Manual, for the 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High School grades, 
carefully graded and adapted for the two-fold purpose of 
fostering a love for good music and the ability to read 


words and music at sight. 


PREPARED BY 


JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN and A. J. GANTVOORT. 


PRICES BY MAIL: Primer, 25 c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
30c.; Third Reader, 30c.; Fourth Reader, 40oc. ; 
Fifth Reader, 40c.; Sixth Reader, 4oc. 


CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PUBLISHED BY TH E JO | N 


Cincinnati. 


A. 


the pupils. 


New York. 


“ The High School Ideal.” 


A Collection of Glees, Part Songs, Oratorio Choruses, Anthems, 
Hymns, and National Songs, 


ESPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR USE IN 


High Schools, 
Amateur Societies, 


and Quartet Clubs. 


EDITED BY 


J. GANTVOORT. 


This book is on an entirely new plan, which will be 
thoroughly appreciated by those who have taught music 
in the upper grades of public schools. 
in such grades is well known. 
arrangement and printing of the music, overcomes this 
lack of “ balance,” and opens up a high grade of music to 
This is not the only difficulty for which a rem- 
edy is provided by this book, as an examination will show. 
It is prepared by an experienced educator, and is the result. 
of years of practical experience. 


The lack of tenors 
This book, by an ingenious 


Price, 75 cents. 


CHURCH COMPANY. 


I Chicago. 


and sentences. 4. Words and sentences. 5. Sentences. 6, 
7, 8, and 9 Small hand. 10. Commercial. The large hand 
copies are much larger than we ever use in America, and the 
small hand is as much smaller, and only occasionally do they 
present a common hand in this country. 

* The Royal Upright” has the copy cut from the page so that 
any copy can be used for any page. This meets all classes and 
conditions of conservatives and cranks, who can have a whole 
page given to one copy, or they can have a different copy on 
every line. 

* The Royal Copy Books” (nineteen parts) is much like the 
upright, but simply magnifies the grading by doubling the num- 
ber of books in the series. 


CoLLEGES IN America. By John Marshall Barker. 
With an introduction by Rev. Sylvester F. Scovell. The 
Cleveland, Ohio, Printing and Publishing Company. 
Everyone who is conversant with the interests of higher edu- 

cation in America recognizes the need of such a volume as Dr. 
Barker has undertaken to write. We are, it is true, no longer 
suffering from the chaotic uncertainty of a half dozen years 
avo, when Stanford was chiefly a junior institution, when Chicago 
Was a vast advertising concern, Johns Hopkins the great Amer- 
ican university, Harvard a very exclusive, self-opinionated col- 
lege, and Clark more of an enigma thanever. These troubles have 
settled themselves in the ordinary course of development, and 
popular opinion is rapidly coming to appreciate the real and the 
relative position of the various institutions for higher education, 
lhe present need is for a master work upon American colleges 
ind universities, which shall establish, not only the real and the 
present standing of higher education, but which shall clearly 
set forth the lines for future development. It must be written 
by some one who has visited many institutions—not all, for the 
age of Methuselah is no longer given for mortal undertak- 
ings,—and who shall have studied them with the care, and intel- 
‘igence, and sympathy, such as Mr. George Birkbeck Hill 
showed in his delightful work upon Harvard. The work for 
which we are waiting must give us something more than a 
patchwork from the various college histories, for it will have to 
tike into account the historical development of American edu- 
cation as a whole, and especially the real significance of the 
course of events, in which the progress of higher education is 
only one of many factors. . This work is not one for which we 
need be impatient. It will be written, sooner or later, for 
where the need is so evident, it must be satisfied. Meanwhile, 
the important thing is to warn away all who lack the breadth of 
interest and training, and of philosophic insight, and so foster 
as much as possible the intelligent and faithful study of the 
hardly less important problems which every college and univer- 
ity has to solve in the course of its own development. 

Reveries and Studies in New 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 


“Out or THE East.” 
Japan. By Lafeadio Hearn. 
« Co. 341 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Japan is one of the few fads that are so anchored in the 

necessities of things that a knowledge of all that is new and in- 

teresting regarding it is indispensable. Mr. Hearn has given us 


climpses of unfamiliar Japan that were charming; now, he 
makes familiar the things that should be known, in a no less 
entertaining way. 


By Charles Dudley Warner. _ II- 
lustrated by Champ. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
‘Twenty-third edition. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This literary gem, this exquisite autobiographical fiction, the 
only rival to Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story of a Bad Boy,” was one of the 
earliest efforts of this genuinely famous author. Every child 
enjoys it; every teacher profits by it. 


Breine A _ Boy. 


Tut Wuire Company. By A. Conan Doyle. 
trated by George Willis Bardwell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth. 435 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Dr. Doyle may be easily designated as the fad of the day. 
His American tour was, in a literary way, one of the great suc- 
cesses of the decade. People went to see him because they 
had read him; and then everyone had to read him because they 
had seen him, until not to have read ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes” or 
** Micah Clark,” or, other of his novels, was to make life in 
society hardly worth living. Dr. Doyle is reported to have said 
that this is the best of his books. Whether or not this is true, 
while it creates no character that will live as Sherlock Holmes 
has done,—pity ‘tis,he is dead,—itis a work of art, certainly 
from the standpoint of negative virtues, and is a book to be 
admired. 

MAcAULAY AND CARLYLE ON SAMUEL JouNsON. By 
W. Strunk, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 192 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

These two great essays upon the life of one of the most ro- 
mantic literary characters in English history are presented in 
such dainty style at so slight cost that it would seem as though 
every high school might have them. This is a class of English 
literature of which all too little is read in our day. 


Two recent additions to “Maynard’s French and 
German Texts” are Georges Ohnet’s charming ‘‘ Le Chant du 
Cygne,” edited by Arthur M. Solial of Chicago, and ‘“ Robert 
Blake ” and * Cromwell,” ‘* zwei ausgewahlte aref sitze,’’ by 
Reinhold Pareli, edited by C. W.S. Corser of Exeter, England. 
(New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co.) 


A. H. Autcrorr and W. F. Mason, two promising 
young English students of Latin, have edited Cicero’s De Ami- 
citia for the University Tutorial Series. New York: W. B. 
Clive, 65 Fifth avenue. Price, 40 cents. The text, although 
printed in small type, is yet very clear, and should prove an 
acceptable text for the Latin class. 


Messrs. Henry Hort & Co. will add to their 
English Readings ‘“‘ Johnston’s Rasselas,” edited by Professor 
O. F. Emerson of Cornell. It will be shortly followed by 
“Specimens of Prose Description,” collected and edited by 
Charles S. Baldwin, instructor at Columbia. 


Tur May Bibelot (Portland, Me., Thomas B 
Mosher) contains a choice selection from the scholarly col- 
lection of fragments from Sappho, the one poet ‘‘whose every 
word has a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, a seal of 
absolute perfection and inimitable grace.” 

INTERESSER EN CrLAssE ( New York: 
30 cents) is a useful little reading 


Jenkins. Paper. 50 pp. 


Illus- 


book for pupils beginning to use their French. Labiche’s 
clever little play, ‘s La Lettre Chargée,” has been added to the 
new edition. 


KE. L. Kettoaga & Co., New York, send out an 
attractive grouping of fancy drills, marches, motion songs, and 
action pieces for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Christmas, and 
other occasions. Thesé are well edited and arranged by Alice 
M. Kellogg. 

THe Power or AN Lire, by Thomas C, 
Hall (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 190 pp. Price, $1.00), 
is a well-written, earnest, attractive presentation of conservative 
truth that lends an ethical flavor to theological truth. 

Hayner’s Speecu — to which Webster replied — is 
contained in a late editionof Maynard Merrill’s English classics. 
Price, 12 cents. The introduction and notes are by Professor 
James M. Garnett, University of Virginia. 

EpGar S. Werner, New York, publishes Robert H. 
Hatch’s Recitals. Paper. 130 pp. Price, 80 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Th. Ribot. Price, 75 cents. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

THINKING, FEELING, DOING, By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. Price 
$1.50. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 

PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP. By Thomas J. Morgan, LL.D. Price, $1.00. 
—DIcTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged from Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. Price, $1.50. WHITE’s OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Price, 30 cents.——FIRST YEAR IN 
Frencu. By L. C. Syms. Price, 50 cents. PSYCHOLOGY IN Epuca- 
TION. By Rurie N. Roark. Price, $1.00. New York: American Book 
Company. 

ScRAP-BOoOK RECITATIONS, By H. M. Soper. Price, 25 cts. Chicago: 
T. S. Denison. 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—NATIONAL AND STATE. By B. A. 

By Wm. M. 


Hinsdale. Price, $1.50.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 
Griffin. Price, 50 cents. THE GREEN SCHOOL Music COURSE (Book 
Two). By Charles H. Greene, Sr.—ARBITHMETICAL PROBLEMS FOR 


SUPPLEMENTARY Work. By M. W. McHenry and R. F. Davidson. 
Chicago: The Werner Company. 

SLips oF By John H. Bechtel.—SHOEMAKER’s Brest SE- 
LECTIONS. No, 23. Price, 30 cents.——TINY Tot’s SreAKER. By 
Lizzie J. Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow. Price, 15 cents 
Anpy’s WaAkp. By James Otis. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing 
Company. 

Tue History or Greece (Vol. IL). By Adolf Holm, Price, $2.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 

JESUS ASA TEACHER AND THE MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By B. A. Hinsdale. St. Louis: The Christian Publishing Company. 
“My Lapy Nonopy. By Maarten Maartens.——THrE MONEY WE 
NEED. By Henry Loomis Nelson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Edward Washburn Hopkins. Price, $2.20. 
VirGii’s Aneid (Books I-VI.), with vocabulary. By J. B. Green- 
ough and G. L, Kittredge. GrometRY TABLET FOR WRITTEN EXx- 
ERCISES. By Beman & Smith. Price, 20 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

INDUCTIVE ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE (I.). By F. H. Bailey. 

LABICHE AND MARTIN’S VOYAGE DE M. PeRICHON, Price, 25 
cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

HOLMES’S AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. With biographi- 
cal sketch. Price, 50 cents. —Twice-ToLp TALES. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Price, 60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

GoLpEN GLEES. By S.C. Hanson. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

PITFALLS IN ENGLISH. By Joseph Fitzgerald. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: J. Fitzgeralg & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Woods 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, IIl. 
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STATISTICS FROM SOME LEADING UNIVERSITIES FOR 1893-94. 


No. of 
Annuat | Coat of | Population | | Week of Full | Salary o 
NAME. Location. Endowment. Income, Buildings. in 1890. State in 1890.  |in 1893-94. Prafessove 
1. University of Ohio Columbus . $545,504 $157,000 $407,000 3,672,316 $1,778, 188,477 $2,250 $4,500 
2. University of Nebraska Lincoln . . 1,000,000 117,750 250,000 1,058,910 | 184,770,305 1,332 9 to 19 $2,000 $5,000 
3. University of Michigan . Ann Arbor. 547,897 320,000 966,357 2,093,000 | 1,130,000,000 See $2,200 to 3,000 
4. University of Indiana . ° Blomington . 400,000 75,000 175,000 2,192,404 | 1, 267,702,342 638 15 $1,500 to 2,000 $4,000 
5. University of Illinois . Champaign . 448,000 422,238 535 000 | 3,826,252 | 727,416,252 743 15 to 25 | $1,800 to 3,000 $7,000 
6. Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. . 6,078,009 500,000 1,661,540 5,997,853 3,775,325, 938 1,801 6 to 15 | $3,000 to 4,500 $8,000 
7. Vanderbilt University .  . Nashville, Tenn. 900,000 75,000 550,000 | 1,767,518 | 347,510,103 714 12 $2,000 ana 0 
8. Tulane University ; . New Orleans 1,850,000 115,000 500,000 1,118,587 | 234,320,780 VIG  fasssecege $3,000 $6,000 
9, Leland Sanford, Jr., University} Palo Alto, Cal. . 2,500,000 200,000 1,500,000 1,208,130 | 1,071,102,327 975 8 to 13 | $3,000 to 5,000 $10,000 
10. University of Chicago . Chicago . 3,000,000 500,000 1,300,000 | 3,826,252 | 727,416,252 1,134 8 $3,000 to $7,000 | = £10,000 
11, University of California . P Berkeley . ‘ 4,661,495 280,000 620,000 1,208,130 | 1,071,102,327 815 6 to 15 $3,000 $8,000 
12. University of Wisconsin. Madison . 523,000 260,000 790,000 | 1,686,880 | 575,000,000 | 1,300 15 $2,500. $7,000 
13. Washington University . ‘ St. Louis . 750,000 150,000 BO 5 2,679,184 | 911,791,179 1,420 1x to 15 $2,500 $7,000 
14, University of Virginia Charlottesville 770,000 80,000 1,000,000 | 1,655,980 | 362,422,741 530 9 $3,000 $6,000 
15. University of Missouri® Columbia andRolla} 1,186,958 580,000 650,000 2,679,184 911,791,179 714 15 $2,000 to 3,000 andes, 
16. University of Kansas* . , Lawrence 150,000 85,000 275 000 1,423,489 | 348,459, 943 630 15 $2,000 $5,000 
17. University of Minnesota * ° Minneapolis 900,000 170,000 609,500 | 1,500,000 | 600 000,000 1,183 15 $2,400 $6,000 
18. Yale University* . New Haven, Conn.| 3,500,000 510,000 |......... nd 746,258 | 358,913,906 1,784 |..+++++++-| Large Salaries! $5,000 
19. Harvard University . Cambridge, Mass. 13,000,000 2,238,943 | 2,154,134,626 2,658 6 to 10 | $3,500 to 5,000 $8,001 
20. Columbia College. New York... 9,000,000 650,000 5,997,853 |  3,775,325,088 | 1,564 |... 
21. Johns Hopkins University* Baltimore 3,000,000 |..... reer 700,000 1,042,390 482,184,824 547 dingecKe $3,000 to 5,000 a $4,000 
22. University of lowa* Iowa City 233,896 120,000 279,850 1,911,896 | 531,368,526 904 12 $1,800 to 3,000 $5,000 


* The statistics marked with the asterisk are taken from a publication by the University of Missouri, similar to this one. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| For additional Ed. Intelligence see Paye 16.) 
ARIZONA. 

The following statistics of the Yavapai 
county schools are taken from the annual 
report of County Superintendent Charles P. 
Hicks: Number of schovl districts, 42; num- 
ber of children enrolled, 1,050; average num- 
ber of months school was maintained, 6; 
number of teachers employed, 49; average 
monthly salary of teachers,— male $75, female 
$65; total expense of schools $26,045.48. 

The efficiency of the schools can be best 
increased by separating the offices of probate 
judge and county superintendent, and by the 
repeal of the law allowing the renewal of 


second grade certificates. 
INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

W. H. Foreman, a state normal and Indiana 
University man, is the new superintendent at 
Petersburg. 

W.H. Fertich, for the past four years the 
superintendent at Covington, will succeed 
Superintendent Leonard in the charge of the 
Bloomington schools. James K. Beck is con- 
tinued as principal of the high school. James 
Voshill of the class of ’95 in Indiana Uni- 
versity will teach the physics and mathematics. 

W. P. Hart has resigned from the superin- 
tendency of the Clinton schools, to take charge 
of the Covington schools. 

F. M. Stalker and C. M. Curry of Terre 
Haute have begun the publication of 4 new 
educational journal, known as the Jnland 
Educator. ‘The initial number is very strong, 
and the list of contributors is not only large, 
but is made up of representative educational 
thinkers. 

Professor S. J. Rettger, the teacher of 
biology in the state normal, will spend the year 
in Germany, doing advanced work. 


How’s Tus! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fi- 
nancially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRU AX, Wholesale Drucgists, Toledo, 0. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle, Sold by all 


ciate professor of mathematics in Indiana Uni- 
versity, has a fellowship in Clark University, 
and will spend the year there. 

Dean Gobin of De Pauw has been made act- 
ing president in place of Dr. John, resigned. 
The reading circle books tor this year are 
MecMurray’s *‘General Method” and Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Tempest’’’and ‘‘Henry VIII.,”’ edited 
by Mrs. McRae of Purdue. 

The new edition of the school law, issued by 
State Superintendent Geeting, is very complete 
in every way. ‘Phe addition of the state con- 
stitution is a commendable feature. A more 
complete list of decisions of superintendents, 
attorney-generals, and courts is given than in 
any previous edition. 

June 30 the new law requiring instruction in 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics on the 
human system, to be given in all schools sup- 
ported in whole or part by the state, went into 
effect. The teachers of the state are now 
busily engaged in studying the subject and pre- 
paring for examinations in the same. 

Professor Robert J. Aley returns from Stan- 
ford University, California, to the professor- 
ship of mathematics at the University of 
Indiana. 


ILLINOIS. 


Miss Sarah E. Griswold, for fifteen years 
connected with the Cook county normal, has 
resigned to accept the principalship of one of 
the largest schools in Austin, Cook county, and 
the supervision of the primary school work. 
Miss Griswold has been one of the most effi- 
cient teachers in the training school at the 
Cook county normal, and her success at Austin 
is assured. 

De Kalb has been selected as the site for the 
Northern Illinois Normal Institute. At the 
last regular session of the legislature bills were 
passed authorizing the building of two normal 
schools, one each for northern and eastern 
Illinois. The appropriation was $50,000 for 
each school. De Kalb offered sixty acres of 
land, and also to advance the $50,000 appro- 
priated by the state, and agreed to furnish the 
water and electric lights for the building, be- 
sides doing all the necessary landscape garden- 
ing. The city offered to pay $20,000 in cash 
toward erecting the buildings. Mr. Haish, a 
wealthy barb wire manufacturer, subscribed 
$10,000 to erect a gymnasium for the school. 
Besides this, they agreed to pay freight on 
building material to the extent of $10,000. 

Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng of Peoria has been 
elected on the board of school inspectors by a 
vote of 512 to 5. The daily papers paid a high 
tribute to her worth. One said: ‘‘ The people 
of Peoria generally agreed that the ward would 
honor itself and do the public schools a dis- 


druggists. Testimonials free, 


tinguished service by her election.” Mrs. 


S. Baker of Nantucket, says: ‘Like many 
other things, it comes too late in life for me 
personally to enjoy, all my boys being out of 
school and in business; but perhaps I may be 
of service to some other mother’s boys.” 
Peoria is the same city that lately chose a 
woman for health commissioner. 


IOWA. 


The Southwestern Journal of Education 
says: Inatownship of Clinton county is x school 
district that all the female teachers regard as a 
mascot. Every girl teacher the district has 
had in the last fifteen years has become en- 
gaged either during the school term or just 
after. The wages are low, but the applicants 
for the school are numerous. 

Mr. E. E. Blanchard, superintendent for the 
past seven years of the Rock Rapids schools, 
will next year take charge of the Hampton 
schools. 


KANSAS. 


Mrs. S. V. Leeper of the Grant school, To- 
peka, has been elected to the matronship of the 
girls’ school at Beloit. 

The state university lost a strong man on 
July 2lst in the death of Professor Robinson. 
He came to Lawrence with Chancellor Snow, 
twenty-six years ago, and the institution has 
seen its entire growth since. These two men 
opened the school as a sort of academy, Profes- 
sor Robinson taking charge of the Latin and 
the Greek languages. The Greek was finally 
given to another man, and Professor Robinson 
has since been at the head of the department of 
Latin language and literature. He has com- 
piled a work for students of pharmacy : it is the 
only one published and is becoming widely used. 

There has been considerable discussion in 
reference to taking the state teachers’ associa- 
tion to Emporia for next winter. There is no 
probability that the change willbe made, as the 
constitution forbids it, and the citizens of Topeka 
are preparing a treat for the teachers at the 
meeting next winter. 

All the state schools and colleges report the 
outlook flattering for large attendance this fall, 
in this stvte. 


NEBRASKA. 

There is much rejoicingin Nebraska over the 
election of Mr. Pearse, of Beatrice, as superin- 
tendent of Omaha. There was never a more 
honorable election. Mr. Pearse made no ap- 
plication for the place until Mr. Marble was out 
of the race and Mr. Cooper had declined the 
position ; he was elected for no political reason, 
but purely on his educational record. 

He is a thorough son of Nebraska, having 
been a teacher in the normal, village, and city 


Professor 8S. C. Davisson, the genial asso-|'Tyng, in writing of the matter to Rev. Louise | schools, and superintendent of one of the largest 


cities in the state. He has been president of the 
| state association and a most vigorous advocate 
of all the best modern school laws. He is the 
best known educator in the state and is the best 
beloved. 


NEW YORK. 


Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the state normal 
school, Mankato, Minn., has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of educational psychology and child 
study in the school of pedagogy of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Benjamin C. Minor, a graduate of Middlebury 
College, and for three years principal of a schoo! 
at Essex, has been elected professor of Latin in 
Straight University, New Orleans, La. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Normal institutes, which were not held in June, 
are in session now in each county of the territory. 

Professor Mallory, who was city superintend- 
ent at Guthrie for the last three years, goes to 
Clyde, Kan. 

Professor J. A. McLain, late of Hutchinson. 
Wellington, and Osage City, Kan., goes to 
Oklahoma City as superintendent this year. 

Professor L. W. Baxter has had the duties of 
superintendent added to those he was already 50 
ably and admirably performing as principal of 
the Guthrie high school. 

President Murdaugh, late of the Agricultural 
College, becomes president of the normal schoo! 
at Edmund, and Professor Morrow of Illinois 
University becomes president of the Agricultural 
College. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss Florence Bascom has been added to the 
faculty of Bryn Mawr College as reader in geol- 
ogy. Dr. Bascom is the only woman who has 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Johns Hopkins. For the past two years 
she has been instructor in geology at the Ohio 
State University. Her appointment means that 
next year, for the first time, Bryn Mawr will 
offer courses in geology. ’ 

Mary Engle Pennington and Miss Alice M. 
Atkinson have received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Pennsy!¥* 
nia. Dr. Pennington had previously receiv 
certificates from both the biological and college 
departments, and is probably the youngest )°™ 
son to receive the degree from this institution. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


M. H. Moore, of Yarmouth, and class of ‘37, 
Colby University, has been elected princip:! ° 
the Biddeford high school. 


Ellen F. Gibson started August 21 fro!!! 


New 


Bethel for Las Cruces, Dona Ana county, - 
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, THE PROBLEM OF 


In a Cheap, Simple, and Effective Way, 


iS SOLVED 


FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


FOR. 
ALI, 


BY THE 


SYSTEM PRESERVING BOOKS 


in use by OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, among which are included the following prominent places: 


Carbondale, Salem, 
Shamokin, Pa.; New Bedford, 


Toledo, Chelsea, 


Tiffin, Ohio ; Lynn 
Plainfield, Fall River, 


) 


) 
use, 


) 


Now 


Nashua, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Providence, R. I.; 
Hartford, Conn. ; 
Buffalo, 


Syracuse, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Worcester, 
Springfield, 
Lowell, 


Saco, Maine ; 
Duluth, 
Winona, Minn. ; 
Concord, 
Manchester, 


New Brunswick, 
Jersey City, N. J.; 
Bangor, 

Augusta, 
Biddeford, 


Wilkesbarre, 
New Castle, 
Chester, 
Hazleton, 


‘Pittsburg, 
) { Allegheny, 
Reading, 
) Harrisburg, 
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Scranton, Lancaster, 


Erie, 


t@ Do not allow your Text-books to go unprotected another year ! 


AND OVER 400 OTHERS. 


Taunton, Mass.; 


No time to lose! 


mation, free to any address. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


Send now for samples and infor- 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


Springfield, 


Mass. 


Mexico, where she has accepted a chair in the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 
She will be instructor in elocution and physical 
culture and assistant in preparatory school ex- 
ercises. Miss Gibson sailed in the steamship 
Neuces, which left New York for Galveston, 
Texas, August 24, and from Galveston to Las 
Cruces by rail. Miss Gibson is a graduate of 
the Boston School of Oratory, class of 1888. 
She has engaged for one year. 

M. F. Daggett, late teacher in the high school, 
Chatham, Mass., has received a call to take a 
school in Portland, and also in Lewiston, at the 
salary of $1,400. He will probably accept the 
latter, being near his old home. Mr. Daggett 
has been in Chatham about sixteen years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Annie Curtis of Wilton will teach next 
year in Essex county truant school, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Miss Mary E. Sharpe, of Dorchester, Mass., 
a former student of Northfield, Mass., Seminary, 
will teach in Henniker. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Saidee Burrows of Bernardston has 
been elected teacher of a grammar school in 
Chester. 

Miss Faye D. Hayes of Franklin Falls, N. H., 
a graduate of Westfield normal school, and for 
the past year a teacher in Andover, Mass., has 
been elected teacher of grade VII., Rogers 
building, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Miss Mary J. Wellington of Newtonville, a 
graduate of Boston University and Smith Col- 
lege, and Miss Deans of Medway, a graduate 
of Holyoke, have been elected assistants in the 
Milford high school. There were seventy ap- 
plicants. 

Albert B. Tyler, Amherst °94, principal of 
ickenson Academy at Deerfield, the past year, 
lias been chosen principal of Hopkins Academy, 
it Hadley, to take the place of Principal A. C. 
Thompson, resigned. Mr. Thompson will take 
« good position at Rutland, Vt. 

The law respecting flags for school buildings 
goes into effecton September 1. This patriotic 
exhibition is in accordance with one of the last 
statutes, which reads as follows : — 


It shall be the duty of the school committee in the 
several cities and towns of the commonwealth to 
provide for each schoolhouse in which public schools 
are maintained within their respective cities and 
towns not otherwise supplied, a United States flag 
of silk or bunting, not less than four feet in length, 
anda suitable flagstaff or other apparatus whereby 
such flag may be displayed on the schoolhouse 


crounds or schoolhouse buildings every school day, 
when the weather will permit, and on the inside of 
the s¢hoolhouse on other school days. 

Professor Eugene Allen, a graduate of Athol 
igh school, Cushing Academy, and Amherst 


chemistry in the Missouri State University. 

Northampton has laid the corner-stone of a 
new high-school building. 

Pittsfield is to have a new four-story high- 
school building of granite and brick, with orna- 
mental porticoes,—built at a cost of $80,000. 

Miss Ethel Williams of Auburn, Me., grad-| 
uate of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., has been 
elected teacher of science in West Springfield 
high school, to fill the vacancy caused by the | 
resignation of Arthur H. Berry. 

The Springfield high school is being organ- 


College, has recently been elected professor ; 
| 


ized for great advance in all lines of science | Young, a graduate of the University of Cincin- 


and literature the comingyear. Mr. Atkinson’s 
administration is a great success. 

Somerville has been designated as the ‘‘City 
of Schools” by the Boston Standard. She de- 
serves the distinction. She has as many emi- 
nently good schools and school buildings as any 
city of the country. 

Miss Ella B. Newhall, a graduate of Boston 
University, has been engaged as assistant of 
the Sandwich high school; Miss Maud Morton 
of Billingham will teach the grammar school, 
and Miss Adelaine Cashman of the Quincy 
training school will be in charge of the school 
at South Sandwich. 

The school committee of Milton have elected 
as superintendent of schools Mr. Myron W. 
Richardson, principal of the William H. Lin- 
coln grammar school of Brookline, in place of 
Superintendent C. H. Morss, who has accepted 
a call to Medford. 

Miss Laura A. Whyte of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been elected as an assistant in the mathe- 
matical department. She received her academic 
training in Vassar College. 

Miss Cora A. Smith, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, will teach botany and Latin. 

Miss Mabel Butman, also from Wellesley 
College, has been elected to teach mathematics 
and French. 

Miss Alice Jones, former principal of the 
Abington high school, will be at the head of the 
English department. 

The second reunion of the Fairhaven high 
school association on August 8th was quite a 
remarkable affair and indicates the growing in- 
terest and popularity of high school reunions. 
The clambake in the afternoon was a model of 
its kind; 398 people sat down at the tables. 
Each member was accompanied by an invited 
guest. The second chapter took place in the 
town hall at 8.30 in the evening. The pro- 
gramme consisted of musical selections, ahd af 
farce, ‘“‘ Professor Baxter’s Great Invention.” 
After the farce came an event not down on the 


lished story by Mark Twain. He was answered | 
by shouts of ‘‘ yes.””. He said he found the lit- 
tle story among his papers and had wired Mr. 
Clemmens at Spokane, Wash., asking if he 
might have the ‘* Californian’s Tale’ read at the 
reunion. The reply came back, ‘‘ Certainly, no 
objection whatever, and give my love to the 
people.” The story was read in a very appre- 
ciative and acceptable way by Miss Agnes Allen. 

In the Springfield high school, Miss Emilie 
de Rochemont, a graduate of Wellesley College 
and former teacher in the Wakefield high school, 
will teach Latin and Greek. Miss Mabel A. 


nati, with a post-graduate course at Radcliffe 
College, takes a position as teacher’ of zodlogy. 

Rey. A. D. Mayo, in his third lecture before 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, among other 
things, said: ‘“‘ Unless the teacher, in every de- 
partment, to-day, is himself above all he teaches, 
he will be like the incompetent servant in a 
modern palace, where, despite all the modern 
improvements, the housekeeping goes to wreck. 
Everything connected with the life of man, as 
an individual or a member of society, ’comes 
back to the individual worth, virtue, intelligence, 
force, and manhood or womanhood of one man 
or onewoman. Especially in the training of 
the child is this qualification in a teacher the one 
that can never safely be ignored. The chief 
peril to the improved educational system of the 
present is that we shall come to believe that or- 
ganization, improved methods of instruction, and 
courses of study can,of themselves, teach school. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Secretary Hine announced to the sum- 
mer school at Norwich that the Free Academy 
and Memorial hall had been offered for a per- 
manent term. Therefore the school will be 
held every summer. On one day the attend- 
ance was 740, the largest number of any session 
in the school’s history. 
The new state normal school building being 
constructed at the corner of Howe and Oak 


high school, which was under the charge of Miss 
Maud White last year. 

Miss Anna Deming will teach at the Centre 
school at Newington this fall. 

A new catalogue is out for the Robbins school, 
Norfolk. ‘The school will open September 18. 
In place of Mrs. Tilly, Miss Fales will take 
charge of the music and French department, and 
Selden Tyler, Yale, 95, will take charge of the 
Greek and Latin, in place of Charles Delano. 

Miss Ethel Clarke has been engaged as 
teacher at the Rose Hill school for the coming 
year, to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Jennie Hale. 

Miss Annie Perkins of the Willimantic nor- 

mal school, ‘95, has accepted a position as 
teacher of the grammar department of the pub- 
lie school in Chester. 
William E. Gardner, who has been the prin- 
cipal of Centre school, New Canaan, for the 
past six years, has been selected, from thirty 
applicants, as the principal of the grammar 
school at Meriden. 

Miss Edith M. Rockwell having resigned as 
teacher in the Meriden high school, Miss Harriet 
B. Day, a graduate of Smith College, has been 
chosen to succeed her. 

Miss Kate Henshaw will teach in the South- 

port publie school. 
At Stafford Springs, Miss Jennie Hewitt has 
been engaged to teach the second grade school, 
to fill the vacancy left by Miss G. G. Pinney’s 
resignation. 


Teachers | or Geography é 


If your pupils lack interest, or fail in exami- 


nations, use 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 


by M.G. Cheney, M.S. A liveand progressive question 
book of acknowledged merit,containing 4000 practical 
and useful questions, besides tables, statistics, and 
reviews. 
found in text-books are answered in the back, Splen- 
did testimonials from prominent educators. Fourth 
edition. 
ordering for schools. Address all orders and commu- 
nications to M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N.Y. 


Many relevant and essential questions not 


Price 25 cents. Special rates to teachers 


streets, New Haven, is progressing rapidly, fll 
the walls being up. The woodwork is being 
put in, and the roof is being slated. It is 
thought that the building will be completed by 
the first of January, 1896. 

Miss Lizzie T. Dunne has received notice of 
her appointment as teacher in room No.7 of 
the Colony street public school in Wallingford. 
Miss Edythe Gates will teach the kindergarten 
department of the South Norwalk public school. 
Miss Annie L. Flynn, a graduate of the Gil- 
dersleeve high school, has been chosen as one 
of the teachers in Rocky hill. 

Miss Pardy of Norwalk has been engaged to 


A COPY OF 


The School Board’s 
Handy Text-Book Record 


will be sent postpaid to any one wishing to 

examine it, on receipt of 15 cents; regular 

price, 25cents. Address 

ISAAC WALKER, 
PEMBROKE, N. H 


WANTED. 


A lady teacher to give instruction in a first-class 


9 


family in Kentucky, to three daughters, 12, 14, and 
16 years old, in English, French, German, or Latin, 
and piano music. 
once to 


Salary, $300 and house. Apply at 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


programme. President Rogers asked the audi- 
ance if it would like to hear a new and unpub- 


teach the intermediate room at Gildersleeve 


3 Somerset st., Boston, 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous epsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton ic (A Phosphorized 


Cerchro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
& Woodruff Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St, New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Century Magazine has for 
a frontispiece a portrait of Talleyrand. ‘* The 
Life of Napoleon,” begun in November, 184, 
is continued by William M. Sloane. It is illus- 
trated with portraits and pictures by Ary Schef- 
fer, Myrbach, Gérard, Hickel, Kinson, Prud’- 
hon, Courboin, Vallier, Lalauze, Gros, H. A. 
Ogden. The leading articles are ‘‘ The Cup of 
Trembling,” a story by Mary Hallock Foote; 
‘* September in the Laurentian Hills,” by Wil- 
liam Wilfred Campbell; ‘* Hunting Customs of 
the Omahas—Personal Studies of Indian Life,” 
illustrated by Alice C. Fletcher; The Moon- 
Flower,” by Julia Schayer; ‘*The National Mil- 
itary Park,” embracing the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga battlefields, with portrait of Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas, and two maps, by H. 
V. Boynton; ‘** The Ballad of Chickamauga,”’ 
by Maurice Thompson; ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries 
under the Second Empire ” (by an Inmate of 
the Palace, I.), by Anna L. Bicknell; ‘‘ Aquatic 
Gardening,” by J. H. Connelly; ‘* All My Sad 
Captains,’’ by Sarah Orne Jewett ; ‘* The Consti- 
tution’s Last Fight” (pictures by Howard Pyle), 
by James Jeffrey Roche; ‘‘Casa Braccio.” XI. 
(picture by A. Castaigne), by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; ‘‘ Recollections of Henry Clay,” with por- 
trait, by Madeleine McDowell; ‘* Sonnets for 
the Times,’’ by William Prescott Foster; ‘ A 
Morning Vision” ( American Artist Series ), 
painted by Henry Oliver Walker; ‘‘ Flemish 
Old Masters” (David Teniers, the Younger ), 
by Timothy Cole; ‘ Together Against the 
Stream,” by Will H. Thompson; ‘On the 
Writing of History,” by Woodrow Wilson. In 
“ Topics of the Time”: The Doom of the 
Spoils System—The Prejudice Against Learning 
Among Undergraduates—Art on the Battlefield 
—Hope for the Forests ; and in ‘Open Letters” : 
New Light in the Black Belt (John Gilmer 
Speed )—The Century’s American Artist Series : 
H. O. Walker (W. Lewis Fraser). Price, 
$4.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. New York: The 
Century Company. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September con- 
tains the first installment of a three-part story, 
by Charles Egbert Craddock, entitled ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Witch-Face Mountain.” The 
second of Dr. John Fiske’s historical papers 
has for a subject ‘“‘ John Smith in Virginia,” in 
which he reopens vigorously the discussion in 
regard to this interesting character. Bradford 
Torrey contributes another Tennessee sketch, 
** Chickamauga,” which will be of special in- 
terest in view of this summer’s memorable gath- 
ering at Lookout mountain. The paper in the 
August issue, by James Schouler, upon ‘ Presi- 
dent Polk’s Diary,” is ably supplemented in this 
issue by ‘* President Polk’s Administration,” by 
the same author. The usual installments of the 
two powerful serials now running will add inter- 
esttotheissue. The verse of the number will be 
of unusual quality. Bliss Carman contributes 
a striking poem, ‘A Sailor's Wedding,” and 
‘* Tiger-Lilies,” is the first work of Michael 


Eastern Question,” by Dr. William H. Thom- 
son; ‘‘ Notes on Indian Art” (seventeen illus- 
trations by the author), by Edwin Lord Weeks ; 
German Struggle for Liberty,” —III. 
(illustrated by Woodville), by Poultney Bige- 
low; ‘ A Fifteenth-Century Revival” (Savon- 
arola’s), by Rev. J. H. Hobart, D.D.; ** Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Are”—VI.; and 
“Hearts Insurgent."—X. David Graham Adee, 
in “The Story of a Song,” gives the interesting 
history of the words and musie sung by Trilby 
at her Paris début. The short stories are ‘‘ At 
the Grand Hotel du Paradis,” a humorous 
sketch of Provengal life, by Thomas A. Janvier ; 
“ Petey Burke and his Pupil,” a tale of New 
York’s tenement population, by Julian Ralph; 
and “ Jamie,” a study of Scottish character, by 
Ian Maclaren, author of ‘* Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” W. D. Howells contributes to 
the number a group of seven poems, called 
‘« Pebbles,” with illustrations by Howard Pyle ; 
Charles Dudley Warner, in the ‘ Editor’s 
Study,” discusses an earthquake he recently 
experienced in Florence,.and the ‘ Editor’s 
Drawer” is introduced with a humorous sketch 
by John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $4.00 a year, 
35 cents acopy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Forum for September begins the twen- 
tieth volume, and is noteworthy on account of 


Field, the popular English writer, to appear in 
an American periodical. Among other features 
are ‘Guides: A Protest,” by Agnes Repplier, 
important book reviews, and the Contributors’ 
Club. Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

— Harper's Magazine for September has the 
following special features: ‘* Three Gringos in 
Central America” (illustrated), by Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘ Mental Telegraphy Again,” 
by Mark Twain; ‘ The Evolution of the Cow- 
Puncher ” (illustrated by Frederic Remington), 
by Owen Wister; Arabia— Islam and the 


the vigor and brainy character of its writers. 
The leader is contributed by the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, president of the board of police 


commissioners of New York, who writes on 
‘“The Enforcement of Law,” setting forth 
clearly his position with regard to the enforce- 
ment of the excise law in New York, which he 
is determined to enforce without fear or favor. 
Mr. Richard H. Hutton has an appreciative crit- 
icism of Professor Huxley. D. McG. Means 
treats of ‘* Municipal Progress and the Living 
Wage.” The other articles are ‘ Criminal 
Anthropology: Its Origin and Application,” by 
Professor C. Lombroso, of the University of 
Turin; ‘‘Shall Cuba be Free?” by Clarence 
King; ‘* George Eliot’s Place in Literature,” by 
Frederic Harrison; The Benefits of Hard 
Times,” by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ The Anecdotic 
Side of English Parliamentary Dissolutions,” 
by Martin J. Griffin, librarian of the Dominion 
*arliament; *‘ Unsanitary Schools and Public 
Indifference,” by Dr. Douglas H. Stewart; 
** Methods and Difficulties of Child-Study,” by 
Mrs. Annie Howes Barus; and ‘* The Civil Ser- 
vice as a Career,” by H. T. Newcomb. Price, 
$3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. New York: The 
Forum Publishing Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


—The Magazine of Art for September has for 
its frontispiece ‘‘ Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. 
Giles,” an original etching by F. S. Walker, 
and also a picture, ‘‘'Time the Reaper,” by Sir 
J. E. Millais, Bart., R. A., engraved by P. Nau- 
mann. The leading papers are ‘* Salon of the 
Champs Elys¢ées,” by Claude Phillips, with six 
illustrations. Shakespeare’s Song: ‘ Who is 
Sylvia?” illustrated by Paul Hardy ; ‘* The Place 
of Sculpture in Daily Life.” — II. — Sculpture 
in the House, by Edmund Gosse, with four il- 
lustrations. ‘‘The Late F. H. Henshaw,” from 
the portrait by himself. ‘‘ Our Graphic Humor- 
ists,” William Hogarth — Part 1., by Joseph 
Grego, with two illustrations. ‘* The Times, 
plate I.,” and ‘‘ The Times, plate II.’’ “In 
Memoriam: Henry Moore, R. A.,” by M. H. 
Spielman, with a portrait of Henry Moore, R.A., 
and four illustrations of his work. ‘* Recent 
Illustrated Volumes,” with three illustrations. 
‘Art in the Theatre: Stage Scenery in the 
Kighteenth Century,” by W. J. Lawrence, with 
five illustrations. ‘‘An Australian Quartette,” 
by R. Jope-Slade, with nine illustrations, and 
‘*The Chronicle of Art,” with a headpiece and 
eight illustrations. Price, $3.50 a year, 25 cents 
acopy. New York: Cassell & Company. 


—The Pall Mall Magazine for September 
has for a frontispiece a photogravure after a 
painting by Greuze, entitled ‘“ Celeste.” The 
illustrations of this magazine are not only charm- 
ing, but generally artistic. The articles of 
prominence in this number are: ‘ Between 
Flesh and Spirit” (illustrated), by W. H. 
Mallock ; ‘‘Cowes,” coiored illustration; ‘* Sand 
Castles” (illustrated), by James Mew; ‘In 
the Duke’s Country ” (illustrated), by Alfred T. 
Story ; ‘‘ The Baggage Smasher ” (illustrated), 
by W. L. Alden; ‘ Evolution in Early Italian 
Art. No. V.—The Madonna and Saints 
(illustrated with engravings), by Grant Allen; 
‘** Joy and Sorrow” (engraved), by R. Sauber, 
116; ‘*The Campaign of Trafalgar,” Part II. 
(illustrated with maps and diagrams), Judge 
O'Connor Morris; ‘‘Fidelity,” by J. A. Middle- 
ton; * Without Prejudice ” ( illustrated), by I. 
Zangwill; and The Humors of the Month,” 
by Frank Chesworth. Price, $3.00 a year, 25 
cents a copy. New York: The International 
News Company. 


” 


—The Journal of Household Economics is 
a new illustrated monthly magazine treating the 
problems of the home. In the contents are 
short and timely articles, such as: ‘* A New 
Departure,” by Helen Campbell ; *‘ The Kitchen 
Garden,” by Minerva B. Tobey; ‘“ Beneficient 
Bacteria,” by Mrs H. M. Plunkett: “ Aladdin 
Oven,” by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ Domestic Ser- 


vice in New England,” by E. E.* Hale: ‘‘ Sim- 
plicity in Housekeeping,” by Mary H. Hall, 


Ph.D.; ‘* Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Unions,” by Helen M. Winslow. Other equally 
excellent subjects are treated. The depart- 
ment of **The Science of Cooking” is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Janet M. Hill. This deals with 
the practical side of housekeeping; and aims 
to be suggestive and helpful in securing better 
results in the selection, preparation, and serving 
of wholesome food in the household. How to 
keep the ideal home, anobject such as is worthy 


the most zealous striving. Sanitation is in 
charge of Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey. Editorials, 


news and notes, and personal paragraphs com- 
plete an excellent table of contents. This mag- 
azine has a new mission to fill, and a distinet 
field of service. Economy of management and 
wholesome diet in the household have become 
subjects of ever growing interest and impor- 
tance. Published by Household) Economics 
Publishing Company, ‘‘ The Pelham,” 74 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston. Price, $1.00 per year. 


—‘ Compulsion in Child Training” is the sub- 
ject which the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
discusses wisely and well in the September 
Ladies’ Home Journal. His article is ably sup- 
plemented by Edward W. Bok’s excellent edi- 
torial on ‘*Our Schools and our Teachers.” 
‘¢ The Woman who Paints Cats” is the striking 
title of a full page devoted to Madame Henri- 
ette Ronner, the celebrated cat painter, several 
copies of her most celebrated pictures being 
given. ‘*The Men Who Write Our Comic Op- 
eras” are represented by portraits and sketches 
of ‘*The Composer of Wang,” ‘* The Composer 
of Robin Hood,” and **' The Composer of Prin- 
cess Bonnie.” Grace Greenwood writes of ‘*The 
Man Who Most Influenced Me”; Amelia E. 
Barr, of ‘‘Conversation at the Dinner-Table.” 
Women who love dainty needlework will be 
delighted with Helen Mar Adams’ ‘: Greek Em- 
broidery Designs.” Altogether this attractive 
issue, which goes out with a cover especially 
designed by Mr. C. D. Gibson, is worth ten 
times its price of ten cents. 
Journal is published by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, at $1.00 per year. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for September has 
for its complete stories **A Case in Equity,” by 
Francis Lynde ; also Morning Mists,”’ by Julien 
Gordon: both stories are worth reading. The 
articles on ‘* Napoleon and the Regent Dia- 
mond,” by Charles Stuart Pratt; +‘ Moli¢re,” by 
Ellen Duvall; ‘‘Crabbing,” by Calvin Dill Wil- 
son; **The Weaver,” a poem, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts; ‘The Survival of Superstition,” 
by E. Ferguson Seat; and ‘‘A Mute Milton,” 
by Helen Fraser Lovett. This is one of the 
most popular family magazines, owing to its 
varied character. Price, 25 cents. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Werner's Magazine for August; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

The Magazine of Art for September; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for September; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York, 

Godey’s Magazine for September; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: The Godey Company. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for September; terms, 
$4.00 a vear. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Forum for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York; The Forum Publishing Company. 

The Bostonian for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston. 

The Chautauquan for September ; 
year. Meadville,Pa.: T. Flood, 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for September ; 
terms, $2.50 a year. New York: EF. B. Treat & Co. 


terms, $2.00 a 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MICHIGAN, 

Grand Rapids has a scholarship to aid worthy 
graduates in pursuing a course at the state 
university. 

The superintendent at Battle Creek will be 


Superintendent W. G. Coburn of Allegan; 
salary, $1,500. 
NEW YORK. 


‘T'wenty-nine nationalities are represented in 
a New York public grammar school. There 
are in the primary and grammar departments 
of this school 1,300 children, and at the last 
census there were represented among them 
Hebrews, Italians, Germans, Irish, Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Poles, French, Scotch, English, Welsh, 
Swiss, Chinese, Sicilians, Assyrians, Tunisians 
(North Africa), Javanese, Congo West Indians, 
Cubans, Norwegians, Swedes, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Herzegovinians, Wallachians, Molda- 
vians, Egyptians, Danes, and Armenians. Not 


The Ladies’ Home| 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by diseave, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 


cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


sible and practical lines. His protest against 
too severe requirements, especially in arith- 
metic, is especially in order. He says: * By 
the elimination of the too heavy work in arith- 
metic, thus allowing more time for language, 
reading, and writing, it is safe to assume thiat 
more satisfactory results will follow.” ‘This 
year’s examination in arithmetic was exception- 
ally trying. Scholars who met every other 
test with confidence shrank before the arith- 
metical trial with nervous dread, and as a result 
were in the worst possible mental condition for 
making successful efforts. This was unfair to 
many of them, and impaired records which in 
all other respects were excellent and satis- 
factory. Every child in school should be well 
grounded in the simpler processes before any- 
thing more complex is placed before it, and 
none should be driven into attempting tasks 
beyond its capacity or comprehension. The 
forcing process will retard, not encourage 
later, more healthful and more normal progress. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

115,938, total number of persons educated in 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania since the 
establishment of the first. 

$2,301,379, total cost of normal schools to tl 
state for thirty-eight years. This is a litth 
over $19 for each person educated, whether 
they attended one, two, three, or four years. 

10,055, total number of normal school grad 
uates in thirty-eight years. 

3,190, number of normal school graduates still 
teaching in the state — about 33} per cent. 

3,790, number of teachers now teaching 1! 
Pennsylvania ( not graduates ) educated in nor 
mal schools. 

7,160, total number of normal trained teachers 
now in service in the public schools of Pennsy! 
vania. 

1,600, number of normal trained 
estimated to be teaching in private schools, co! 
leges, and normal schools in Pennsylvania. 

700, number of normal trained teachers est 
mated to be teaching in schools outside ©! 
Pennsylvania. 

9,690, total number of Pennsylvania norm’ 
trained teachers now in the teaching protess!0!) 

It is believed that no other state in the Umer 
can show such arecord for her normal sc!i00!*: 
It costs Pennsylvania a mere pittance to (lo t's 
great work, most of the expense being pail >! 
the persons educated. — Philadelphia Ledge 


teachers 


Since 1861 have 


over ten per cent. of these children speak Eng- 
lish in their homes, the proportion in the | 
primary being under and that in the grammar | 
departinent over this estimate. 

In his annual report for the Troy school | 
year, ending June 28 last, Superintendent Wil-| 
lets shows that there has been a gain in school 
attendance, the total registration for the year| 
having been 6,697, an increase of 109 over the 
preceding year, and the average daily attend- 
ance 4,940, an increase of 189. This is. no 
doubt, due in part to the provisions made for 
enforcing the compulsory education law, which | 
has been in operation since January 1. Mr. | 
Willets deals with another matter of much| 
moment in discussing the needs of a revised 
course of instruction for the public schools. 


His recommendations continue to be along sen- 
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CATARRH 


PELY'S CREAM 
opens and cleanses 
sal Passages, Allays 
and Inflammation, 
the Sores, Protect> 
Membrane from 
stores the senses °! 
and Smell. The ! 


COLD HEAD 


| quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New it 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Geometry Tablet for Written Exercises........ Beman 
Dictionary of the English Language.................. 
Outline Studies in the History of the United States. 
The American Government..... 
Greene School Music Course (II.)..............-sseeeee 


Shoemaker’s Best Selections (No. 23)................ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Mopet Music Course ror Scnoors, 
First, Second, and Third Readers, by John A. 
Croekhoven and A. J. Gantvoort, the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, is now ready for 
introduction in our schools. 

There is no name that stands for 
musically considered, than the John Church 
Company. For many years these publishers 
have catered to the musical world of school and 
church. They have commanded the authors 
and composers, as well as the purchasing pub- 
lic. In this purely school series, they are for- 
tunate in the professional as well as musical 
standing of their authors, Messrs. Broekhoven 
and Gantvoort. They present a study of mustc 
for the publie schools. This study they base 
upon recognized principles of vocal music, with 
their thoughts upon the tendencies of modern 
child study. 


Their adaptation to the various grades is 
specially happy. ‘They have studied sharply 
the musical focus of the child at each period of 
school life, and also the possibilities of serving 
his needs at that period. In all this they never 
lose sight of the fact that the great aim is to 
cultivate an appreciation of and love for good 
music, at the same time securing ability to read 
music at sight and interpret the thought through 
the musieal rendering. 

The exercises and songs are popular, season- 
able, and patriotje. 


more, 


Tue JourNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ence- 
LAND PuBLisHinc Company. 


Teachers Co- ti 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


WANTED, 


\ competent tutor in the English branches, 
for a lad of fourteen, in the Savin Hill District, 
Dorchester. 
Address for the summer, 
LOCK BOX 15, 
NORTH SCITUATE, MASS. 


* Grand Union Hotel, } 
* Grand Union Hotel, § 
¢ Opp. Grand Central Station, 4 
* PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. ¥ 

The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." % 
€ Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
y 
¢ Rooms $1 a day up. , 


vy 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New EnGLAND PuBLIsHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
Ina Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of ex- 
perience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
Drawing, and English branches— Art and French 
especially. Good salary. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Author. Publisher, Price 
Holm Macmillan & Co., N.Y. $2.50 
Labiche. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 25 
and Smith. Ginn & Co., Boston. 20 
Nelson. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 

Soper. T. S. Denison, Chicago. 225 
American Book Company, N.Y. 1.50 
White. a “6 30 

Giftin. The Werner Co., Chicago. 0 
Hinsdale “6 “6 1.50 
Ribot. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 75 

Winter. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 

LeQueux. 

Hinsdale. Christian Pub. Co., St. Louis. 

Bechtel. Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


FASHION NOTES. 

The width of collars on glasses of beer in- 
creases with the rise in the atmospheric temper- 
ature. 

Limp effects in linen wear are now exceed- 
ingly prevalent. 

There is this compensation in view of the 
dearth of young men at the shore and mountain 
resorts, that there is everywhere a plentiful 
stock of manly looking women. 

Dogs’ pants are now very short, and are lined 
with red. 

The underclothing now worn is generally of 
the clinging variety. 

— Boston Transcript. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


If you have dull and heavy pain across fore- 
head and about the eyes; if the nostrils are 
frequently stopped up and followed by a dis- 
agreeable discharge; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; 
if you are very sensitive to cold in the head 
accompanied with headache; then you may be 
sure you have catarrh; and should (immedi- 
ately) resort to Ely’s Cream Balm for a cure. 
The remedy will give instant relief. [1] 


—‘ He put his every penny 
Into a scheme — it was a bubble — 
And now he is so poor that he 
Can’t even borrow trouble.” 
— Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Winstow’s “Sooruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers fo: their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


Educational Institutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School, 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 
Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, MAss. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped Jaboratories. 
Experienced. teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for_announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


TH 


personal equation is so important in selecting candidates that, for important places, we usually 
' send for the candidate, if it is at all practicable, to consider him close to, with reference to the 
especial needs of just this place. It often happens that candidates of thoroughly sound record and good 
general qualifications fail to meet the especial requirements of a particular environment. We once sum- 


moned a lady by telegraph to meet the office. We had never seen her, but from 
president of a board of education at our PERS O N AL every place where she had taught the voice 
in her praise was unanimous. And yet, when she came, we knew, before she had finished her salutation, 


that she would never do for this particular school. Her voice had an almost painfully strident quality, and 
the was its quiet work, inspired, as quiet work is, by low and pleasant 
voices 0 le teachers. Not one of those to whom she referred had mentionec EQUATION 


this peculiarity, but for this school it was an absolute bar to employment. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school| 211 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. C, J, ALBERT and B. F. CLARK, Managers. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ia. : C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 


Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

a nd F oO R E | Cc iy | superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futtron, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 
teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19, 1895, 


Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. rather than those without positions. 


DR. ORCUTT— 

My Dear Sir: Mr. L. W. A——— has been elected teacher of Drawing 
in this city, at a salary of 81,000 per year. We thank you very much 
for your kindness in assisting us in making this selection. 

Respectfully, D. D. HAMMELBAUGH, Sec. 


Teac h rs seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 
vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 52 King St., West | 1203¢ So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, I. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 


1403 S St., N. W. 
Washington, C. 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES . Avenue, 
address, BOSTON mid CHICAGO Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i?weertoth 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. fe have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Change at | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. ~~. 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


an increased salary, should 


= WesTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South, 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
tf N, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. 
RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. 
Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 

nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 

courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend- 
ance yet. Catalogue free. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Address the Registrar. w 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address ie 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 


a HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
We have more places than teachers. Register at once. Now is the time to secure 


BLANK FREE, Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents. 
ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ul. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION. Miss BopINE, so long and favorably known in the Agence 


work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from = 
her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure — or are = = 
tious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very g¢ 


reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. Address 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, 
24 and 26 Van Buren St. (Athenzeum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency |" TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE , 
is 5D. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
pei — Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


a situation. 


Our profits come from commissions, and not from advance 
fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAG AR, Ph. dD. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wesrrre.p, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address ; 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


of recognized ability wanted for | and renting of school property. 
TEACHERS h-grade positions in Penn-| Best references ge COYRIERE, 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. 150 FIrtu AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. NEW YORK CITY. 
Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. = 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. (19th year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hiram OrncuTT, Manager. 


w 
| aad ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Ww nlase mantion thin Joureal. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| 
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EDUCATION. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTO™M 
31 St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


110-112 Boylston St. 


Boston College of Oratory. 
THE + DELSARTE ¢ IDEAL ¢ TRAINING + SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address: 


110 Boylston St., Boston, [lass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


a’ FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. - 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East Tenth St., New York. 
Ave., Chicago. 


646 Washington Boston. 
151 Wabash 


FOR ACCURACY OF RULINGS 


AND 


UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School Papers” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 
ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


Epwakp E. Bass & Co., 


- New England Agents, 
25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


I—eow gt 


The Great Prize School Song Book, 


GOLDEN GLEES. 


By S. C. HANSON, 

Comprising 160 pages—135 of choice music and 25 of instructions. The music was written 
by the best Day School Teachers, and writers of music in the United States, in com- 
petition for four cash prizes. 

This book ts without an equal for FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL U "ORDS, 
and CHOICE HARMONIES. 

Thousands of schools will adopt GoLDEN GLEEs for the coming year. 
make your school one of the number? Order a copy at once. 


Will you not 


Price, 35 cents; $3.60 per Dozen. 


Other Popular School Music Books. 


MERRY MELODIES, 48 pages. 15 cents | MERRY SONGS, 118 pages. 30 cents per 
per copy; $1.50 per doz. (130,000 copies pare copy; $3.00 per doz. (35,000 copies sold.) 

SILVERY NOTES $45 pages. 15 cents PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC 
per copy; $1.50 per doz. (A later book;} SONGS. 100 pages. 50 cents per copy. 
30,000 copies sold.) | (§,000 sold.) 


We have still more. Send for complete list. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago, Ill. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

2 Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. ; 

Le Fallterm opens October 15. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


_| plants. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGs 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION, 


With numerons illustrations. 18mo. Cloth. £0 cts, 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE, 


By JoHN GALL, author of “ Popular Reacings {p 


™ CA N 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining Inng development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and Voice culture, 
with the study of musie. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Duck, Tr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Flak. Pret. 


‘aswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
master’ mune ‘iana who have heretofore Science.” With numerous illustrations. 1smo, 
utterly refused to indorse : Cloth, 50 cents. 
he only System wh-ch has ¢ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re. 


old ruts and placed mnsie within range and eusy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 
Adopted by Brooklyn, Thiladelphia, Vartford, and 
scores of smaller places, supplanting the old methods. : 
12 of the 13 normal schools of Pa. are te nitom ane 
ae it. 
system, normals of 14 states are already teaching 
Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 
For information and testimozials, address, 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ceipt of price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(ACA 
Publishers. 


= 

/ 

FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in our \ e/ 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, ‘as 4 


by whomsoever published, 
as and WRITING TEACHERS 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 


Catalogues on application. . Wanted. Experience or good writing my 
CARL SCHOENHOPFP, f % not necessary, as we will train you for the yj 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, position at your own home under Bixler’s 


popular System of Physical Training *% ) 
in Penmanship, and our systematized 
Course of Mail Instructions, free of 
charge. Beautiful Parchment Diploma, */ 
15x20 in., with Corporate Seal of College, &4 
granted. Write in your own hand, Ga 
The Bixler Business College Co., gt 
{7-w} Wooster, Ohio. ) 


CUE, 


Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- | 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 

Removed from 144 Tremont St. to ; 

23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. | ‘as 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth st., New York, 


—— PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language | 


MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. | 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 
H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, | 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. | 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


were KI EMM’S RELIEF 
“MA PS adopted for use in 


KLYN 


the course of study calls 


Because © i 
3 Physical ’ Geog! y 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. raphy. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. | 
Spanish in 20 Lessons. 12th ed., 81.50 
Prench Set of 16, expresa paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.02. 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 6th ed., ClOth..........cesceceeees 2.00 | 
Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part w EVE! Ave 
Amparo. 4th ed.,in Spanish and English.... 75 | ILLIAM RLEY HARISON, $9 nue, & 
Spanish only, with English vocabulary..... 
El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and-English.............. 50 | ans 
D Spanish with English vocabulary......... 40 | 
Jespues dela Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in English....  .35 
de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .70 a ne 
erbos Espaneles. Athed. All the Spanish verbs..... 45 | 
Modelos Para Cartas. WA 40 Mi a n u a 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the@way to a fortune A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,S1if Cloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents 

E. A. WEEKS & CO., 621 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to dealers and | 


a la Cortina School of Languages, | 
lll W. 34th St., NEW YORK. | 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. Horton’s Adjustable 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Number Card 


Correspondence solicited, 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu 
pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. y 


Send for specimen pages of ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 


w 
plete Phonographic Instructor,’ Used exclusively 
in above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N Y. 


ATTEND the ago pe School of Shorthand, new 
Presbyterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Ave., cor. of 20th St. 
Special course and rates to teachers, eow 


TABLES 


FOR THE 


Determination of Common Minerals, 


Chiefly by their Physical Properties, with Confirmatory Chemical Tests. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS to the JOURNAL ©! 
EDUCATION will secure one 
——— year’s subseription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


By W. O. Crossy, Assistant Professor of Structural and Economic Geology in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Third Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. 


These tables are especially adapted to the use of schools and private students, and require but little 
They have been designed to enable students to determine readily and 


t 


chemical knowledge or apparatus. 
accurately, by their more obvious physical and structural features, those minerals which they are !os 
likely to meet. The method of the determinations is similar to that of analytical botany, and the author 
has aimed to show that common minerals can be determined with the same ease and aceuracy as common 
Published by the author. Price, post-paid, $1.25. ; 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “ities: SCHOOL OFFICERS 


attention of 
To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 

The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little more at "! 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and ‘**Composition” or “ Plas! 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anyt!"2 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the w 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 

il Write for arti i i lers. 
NOT IN THE TRUST! full particulars and prices before placing or 


Weare the largest handiers /Atington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


of Natural Slate Blackboards | 
in the United States. | JAS. L, Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, P*. 


Sa Wher corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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ANIMAL STUDIES. 
THE DOG. 


BY MACLEOD. 


The dog is in many 
respects a very remark- 
animal, It pos- 
great sagacity, 
endurance, 
instinct 


able 

sesses 
quickness, 
and an 


highly developed as to 


sO 


seem like the reason of 
This 


seeks the company of 


man. animal 


human beings and fol- 
lows them to the ends 


Wy 
ara of the earth. In many 
Bloodhound. families the dog is on 


equal terms with the children, is fed and cared for, 
has its own particular resting place, and is the recipi- 
ent of tender words and caresses which it appreciates 
and returns to the best of its ability. 

It is admitted 
barred from entrance, viz., in the bed-chamber, the 
study, or studio, One of the especially endearing 
characteristics of this animal is its ready sympathy. 
It quickly perceives the state of feeling of its beloved 
master, rejoices with him in his happiness, mourns 


often where human beings are 


with him in his sorrow, and, if need be, will protect 
The love of noted men for 
Sir Walter 
Scott was seldom seen without his numerous dogs 
who lay at his feet while he wrote, sat by his side 
at mealtimes, and accompanied him in his walks. 
Dogs are very susceptible to kind treatment, and 
show by their general behavior the style of treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected. Dogs that 
are accustomed to cuffs and blows and rough Jan- 
guage soon develop a surly, ugly temper. Civilized 
countries, as a rule, treat these animals kindly. In 
the land of the Esquimaux, where the dogs are an 
actual necessity, they are treated in a brutal manners 
The American Indians also treat their dogs cruelly. 
Looked at from a zodlogical standpoint, the dog is 
very interesting. It belongs to the division of the 
animal kingdom known as vertebrates, animals so 
classified having a back bone. This bone may be felt 
in the dog. This animal is classified as a mammal, 
as the mother dog feeds her young with milk. In 
these two respects the classification of the dog agrees 
with that of man, but it is widely different in other 
respects. It has tour feet, hence is a qguadruped. 
And right here take a good look at the dog’s feet. 
Note that it cannot draw in its sharp nails as the cat 
can, and that accounts for the clattering sound when 
There are five claws on each of the 
A few 


him with its own life. 
their canine friends is a well-known fact. 


the dog runs. 
fore feet, and four on each of the hind feet. 
species have jive toes on the hind feet. 

This animal is further classed as carnivorous, but 
lomesticated dogs do not confine themselves to a flesh 
diet, but eat many other things, being particularly 
fond of candy and sweets. 

Although differing greatly in size and color, all 
dogs have hairy coats, more or less conical-shaped 
heads, soft, smooth tongues, and tails of considerable 
length. 

In the wild state, dogs are very savage and fierce. 
The wolf, jackal, and fox are wild relations of the 


household pet. The limits of this article make it im- 


Boston, Mass. 


possible to discuss all the varieties of dogs, it being 

estimated that there are at least fifty different varie- 

ties, but we will choose a few of the most well-known 

members of the dog family as subjects for our lesson. 
WOLF-DOGS. 

The Newfoundland, Spitz dog, Esquimaux dog, and 

collies all belong to the group known as wolf-dogs 


Newfoundland. 


The first named is a universal favorite, a valued house 
dogand the children’s faithful friend and protector 


Scotch Collie. 


It originated in Newfoundland, and is very handsome, 
covered with shaggy, curly hair, and standing from 
two to two and a half feet in height. It is an expert 
swimmer and has rescued many lives. The Spitz cer 
tainly resembles its wild cousin, the wolf, in shape. 
It is very handsome, with thick white hair, but its 
temper is unreliable. The collie is quite the opposite 
in disposition, being of a very gentle, docile temper. 
Its eyes are mild and tender and it has a thick shaggy 
coat. The Scotch collies are trained to act as shep- 
herds, one dog often having the charge of a large 
Hock of sheep. It conducts them to the pasture land, 
cares for them all day and at twilight leads them safely 
back to the fold. 


SPANIELS. 


These dainty little pets originally came from Spain. 
They have silky, curly coats, the hair falling over the 
They learn quickly, 
The most valu- 


eyes so as to almost hide them. 


and are very affectionate and gentle. 


Spaniel. 


King Charles span- 
pretty 


able of the spaniel group is the 
iel. Poodles. the comical, not 
little dogs, are members of this same family. 


particularly 


THE 8T. 


BERNARD. 

This dog, often called the Alpine spaniel, is pe- 
eculiar to the Alps and the district between Switzer 
land and Savoy: It is a noble specimen of the canine 
race, being large and strong, with curly, thick hair, 
and a remarkably intelligent expression. In one ot 
the highest and most dangerous places in the Alps 
this convent 


mountains there isa convent, aud from 


every night a number of these noble dogs are sent 


Mastiff. 
forth to search the mountain passes and rescue lost 
Around each dog’s neck is tied a small 
They scent their way to benighted 


travellers. 
flask of spirits. 
tourists, giving notice of a rescue by loud barking, 
when the monks hasten to assist them. The dogs re- 
ceived their name from a monk naméd St. Bernard, 
who, many years ago, lived in the Alps, and was the 
first to train dogs to act as rescuers. One dog, named 
Barry, saved the lives of forty persons, and received 
a medal in token of his bravery. He finally died in 
the performance of his duty. The St. Bernard 
member of the mastiff group of dogs, to which group 
belong the “English mastijf and the bulldog. The 
former is a favorite household pet, and is very hand- 
some, large and finely formed, with black and yellow 
hair. The bulldog is quite a contrast to this animal, 
being ugly both in appearance and disposition. — It 
was formerly much used in bull fights, and would fly 
at the neck of the bull, 
grip it between its teeth 


isa 


and hang on with a 


tenacity that was_ re- 
markable. 

The bull-terrier is a 
milder of this 


dog, smaller, and a de- 


edition 


gree less ugly. 

The little pug. which 
the dictates of fashion 
have within a few years 


Bulldog. 
made a favorite household pet, is a relation of the 
bulldog, as the shape of its head and jaw indi- 


cate. It is inoffensive and rather stupid. 


HUNTING DOGS, 


Throughout the British Isles hunting is considered 
fine sport, and the hunters are invariably accom- 
panied and assisted by dogs which seem particularly 
adapted to the chase. 
One’ group of hanting 
dogs called hounds are 


especially keen hunt- 
ers. The bloodhound 
has such keen seent 


\ that it is used to trace 
escaped prisouers. The 
in 

the 

in hunting 


foxhound is used 


fox hunting and 


Pointer. 


deerhound 


deer. This is often called the stughound, and is a 
large dog with a rough coat. The beagle a member 
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of the hound tribe, is used in hunting hares. It is 
smaller than the other hunting dogs. Setters do not 
run their prey to death, but advance upon it quietly 
and pause before it absolutely motionless just long 
enough to enable the hunter to fire. All setters are 
pretty, the principal difference being in color, the 
Scotch*variety being black and yellow, the English 


English Setter. 


setter spotted or pure white, and the Irish setter 
being red. Another hunting dog is the pointer. It 
stands in front of the bird or animal to which it has 
given chase, with its tail pointing stiffly out behind it 
and its body rigid, remaining in this peculiar position 
until the hunter has discharged his gun. 

TERRIERS. 

Small dogs which rival the spaniels as amusing 
household pets are the terri- 
ers. They are diggers, as their 
name implies. They are great 
rat-catchers, and some varie- 
ties will hunt wood-chucks, 
rabbits, and foxes. The Skye- 
terrier is quite valuable. The 
English terrier is known to 
us familiarly as the “black- 
and-tan.” The Scotch terrier 
is a homely little fellow with 
a dirty-looking coat. The 
tox-terrier is white, with a few black spots and black 
ears. 


scotch Terrier. 


MISS MERRY’S FRIDAYS. — (IX.) 
BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


THE TOPIC PARTY. 


HE “A” division were on Egypt that 
week. The “B’s” were to have what 
one pupil called a “real live voleano,”— 
that is, they had modeled Europe on the 
sand-board, and were going to have a 
practical illustration of voleanic workings, the power 
behind the throne (thrown) being Miss Merry and 
some harmless looking powders. 

The older division, therefore, were anxious to know 
what Friday would bring to them. The Sun was for 
the school in general. But it was not until after the 
eruption of Vesuvius, when the “ B's” were all busy 
around the big sand-board, that the “A’s ” turn at last 
eame. Then Miss Merry announced that from three 
until] four the school would be “on parole.” You 
never heard of that in your school? Well, we Tarry- 
villians had it, and enjoyed it. 

It meant simply this: That the regular rules were 
suspended; that conversation, provided voices were 
not loud, was allowable; that if the privilege was 
abused, all would be “on duty ” again. 

So, while the “ B’s” whispered, or chattered softly, 
when they needed each other’s help around the sand, 
the ecards were produced for the topic party. 

These were oblong pieces of Bristol board, eut by 


a printer, the edges gilded, and a bow of “ baby-ribbon” 
at one end. I frankly own that during the year we 
often used paper, tied with bright zephyr, and entirely 
minus gold paint, and enjoyed the cards just as much. 


There were five topics on the cards, and every boy 
and girl in the “A” class had one of these programmes. 
Miss Merry explained how the topic was to be played. 
When the bell rang, the partners for the first subject 
were to be hunted up, and for five minutes every “A” 
was to talk upon that topic. When the bell was 
tapped again, there was a change of topic and partners 


for another five minutes, and so on 
through the five numbers. 

Five minutes was allowed at the start, 
in whieh to engage partners for the 
whole programme, that no second of 
time might be lost between topics. 

And such a merry time as they had! 

“Ah, do talk Pussy in Egypt with 
me, Lou,” begged Josie. ‘1 was absent 
the day you had the religions in Egypt, 
and I meant to make it up by Monday, 
but am not fairly even yet, and you had 
the best ‘story’ on it, Annie said.” 

So Lou wrote her name for No. 2. 

Cora Warner was the plainest and 
quietest of all the girls; and I think 
Miss Merry must have been afraid that 
she might be slighted, or left to the 
last, at least, since, of course, she would have to be 
called on when the others’ blanks had all been filled. 
But when the teacher passed by, she left with her a 
piece of mummy-cloth, more than 2,000 years old, and 
from a Cairo mummy, Miss M. explained. And the 
“A’s”’ were so eager to see and feel of the dingy little 
bit of mummy wrapping that Cora had ten requests 
for No. 5; but Will, had been the first to ask, and 
so had won the place. 

For half an hour, —it had taken some time to get 
fairly started, — there was the merriest, brightest time 
imaginable. They were “on honor” to talk on/y of 
the special subject on hand; but, fortunately, they had 
studied unusually hard that week, and had found 
Egypt very interesting, so there was no lack of mate- 
rial for talking. 

Sam and Mary were partners for topic I. They 
had intended to travel all over the land of the Sphinx, 
but were just in the centre of the Great Pyramid 
when the bell rang. 

“QO,” cried Sam, “ is the time up already? Why, 
Miss Merry, we were just solving the Sphinx’s 
riddle !”’ 

“A pity to stop, indeed, when you’re doing what no 
one else can do,” laughed Will. 
Miss Merry only smiled. 

say ?”’ she asked. 

“O,” cried Sam, quickly, “the greater good of the 
greater number, of course, Miss Merry. Only, please, 
may I borrow your ‘miracle in stone’ that Mary’s 
been reading. She’s just told me about it.” And 
then they began on Pussy. 

“T never knew that Puss came from Egypt, although 
| always wondered at the name,” said Josie to Lou. 
But in turn she could help Lou, for she had seen 
mummies in museums, and Lou had not. 

That was not the only topic party. For they 
begged for more, and won them, too; for they were 
willing to “study up” for them. It was such fun, 
even if you did have to stop in the very middle of a 
word, when that little bell was tapped. — 

They studied just as hard for a topic party as for 
an examination; but — O, the difference !— one was 
work, the other was fun / 

Well, somehow, it 7s so much easier to build a jolly 
snow-fort than to—saw wood ! ati 


“What do the class 


Hill and Valley. 
** Valley, will you marry me?” 
Said the Hill. 


First the Valley said, ‘* I'll see”; 
Then she said, ‘* I will.” 


So one lovely April day, 
Years gone by, 

There was held a wedding gay, 
"Neath the smiling sky. 

Ever since the two are found, 
Side by side. 

When you see the Hill, look ‘round — 
You will see his bride. 


— Celia Doerner. 


AIDS IN TEACHING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT B. J. TICE, PLAINVILLE, MAss. 


NE of the various ways of giving mor, 
culture in schools is to teach kindne.. 
to animals. 

Memory gems are of much service | 
such work. The teacher can write 0)» 
on the blackboard occasionally and have all her puyiis 
learn it. She can also ask each pupil to find a shor: 
selection for himself, and most children will do s 
readily. If any fail after a reasonable effort, 1) 
teacher can help them. 

Another way which has been found helpful is fo, 
the teacher to read, or have some pupil read or recite, 
a first class poem, or an extract from such a poe 
bearing on the subject. 

Again, where enough money can be got, it is we! 
to have in the schoolroom decorations which are true 
works of art and which teach lessons. They can |» 
taken from room to room, or from building to building 

It is believed that the selections below will prove 
useful and unobjectionable, and will be preferred + 
others of inferior or doubtful merit : — 


I. — MEMORY GEMS FROM STANDARD POETS. 
We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy — Shakespeare. 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. — Shakespeare. 


I would not place upon my list of friends, — 
Though gifted with rare learning and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, — the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

— Cowper. 
The heart is hard in Nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and, therefore, dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 


— 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge. 


One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught by what Nature shows and what conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
— Wordsworth. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
O! be my friend, and teach me to be thine. 
— Emerson. 


Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 


. Who, without favor, without fear, 


In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast. 
— Longfellow. 


Have good will 
To all that lives, letting unkindness die, 
And greed and wrath, so that your lives be made 
Like soft airs passing by. — Arnold. 


+ POEMS, OR EXTRACTS FROM POEMS, BY STANDARD AUTHO®3 
FOR READINGS OR RECITATIONS. 


British Poets. 


1. Spenser: The Butterfly. 

. Shakespeare: ‘“ The quality of merey,” Merchant o! 
Venice. 

3. Pope: Instruction from Animated Nature. 

- Cowper: Remarks on Cruelty to Animals. 

- Burns: To a Mouse. 

. Wordsworth: The Lost Traveller. 

Scott: The Wren. 

Coleridge : He Made and Loveth All. 

9. Southey: The Parrot. 

. Byron: * A light broke in,” Prisoner of Chillon. 

11. Keats: The Grasshopper. 

12. Tennyson: ‘* Owd Roa.” 

13. Browning, Robert: *‘ Old Tray.” 

14. Arnold, Matthew: Geist’s Grave. 

5. Arnold, Edwin: Siddartha and the Swan. 


to 


Cr 


American Poets. 
1. Bryant: To a Waterfowl. 
2. Emerson: To the Humble Bee. 


Senn 
™ 


50? west. In what water is it? 
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3. Longfellow: Birds of Killingsworth. line of the horizon would appear, should an observer angled triangle, (¢) an acute angled triangle. 


4. Whittier: Red Riding Hood. ; 
stan , 
5, elias’ Bee Caled Eine. d on the baleony of the lighthouse. ANSWERS. 


111. —SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS BY FAMOUS ARTISTS. DRAWING. 


The works named below are recommended for school- 
rooms by the joint committee, representing the Boston 
Art Students’ Association, the N. E. Conference of 
Edueational Workers, and the Public Sehool Art 
League :— 


1. (a) Blue-green, (+) Blue-green and green-blue. 
92 


Paintings. 
1. Landseer: Sleeping Bloodhound. 
2. Bonheur: Plowing. 
3. Dupre: Cows in Pasture. 
4. Millet: Shepherdess and Sheep. 
5. Le Rolle: Shepherdess and Sheep. 
f. Lion of Lucerne. ( Thorwaldsen. ) 


Casts. 


1. Donatello: Lion’s Head. si 
2. Barye: Panther. 
desides the foregoing, almost any paintings by Sir 
Ewin Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, or De Penne are suit- 


able for schoolrooms. Good photographs or other 4, Name the geometric plane figures which may be 


‘opies of them can be bought of any picture dealer. taught from the faces of the type solids. 
BAND OF MERCY PLEDGE. 5. Draw plan and front elevation (working draw- a 8 ire] bl 1 tri l 
. Square, circle, oblong, and triangle. 
{will try to be kind to all living creatures. and will try to ing) of object indicated in sketch. x 
protect them from cruel usage. si 
UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 6. Draw the pattern of object indicated in sketch, 
dimensions of which are 2”x 4”. Draw one-half size. 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 6. 
June 6 and 7, 1895. 


1. A ship is in latitude 40° north, and longitude 


2. Why is the climate of Western Europe warmer 
than that of Eastern Europe in the same latitude ? 

3. Mention three physical features that have made 
it possible for the United States to become one of the 
zreatest nations of the earth. 

4. Into what sea does (a) the Danube river 
empty; (4) the Volga; (ec) the Rhone. 

5. What waters would be traversed on the shortest 
«il-water route from Cairo to Caleutta ? 

6. In what country and on what water is each of 
the following cities: («#) Rotterdam, (+) Bombay, 
(-) Toronto, (d) Cape Town, (e) Alexandria? 


’. What waters embrace the peninsula of Spain 


7. Copy sketch (credit for excellence of work). 


7. Same as question. 


8. (a) (+) Equilateral triangle. 


DRAWING. 9. A form which is repeated in a design. 


The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 
1. (a) Name the color which is complementary to 


ved. (b) Name two hues found in the spectrum scale, ; 
between green and blue. 8. (a) Copy and conventionalize one blossom, and 


2. Copy sketch and draw separately the three type enclose within the geometric form best adapted to 
-olids which combined would produce the outline of this blossom. 
the tower. (6) Name enclosing figure. 


10. (a) 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects :— 

1. “A Description of a Village Street.” 2. “A Walk 
Through the Fields.” 3. ‘Adventures of a Fishing 
Party.” 4. ‘Advantages of City Life.” 

Credits will be given on the merits of the compositioa, wltn par- 
ticular reference to three points : — 

1. The matter, ¢. e¢., the thoughts expressed. 2. 
The correctness and propriety of the language used 
8. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) What Europeans are supposed to have dis- 

covered America about the year 1,000? (4) What 

parts of the continent were probably explored by 
these voyagers ? 

2, The settlements of New Amsterdam and of 


9. What is a unit of design ? 


ance were made he same time. (@) 
8. Copy sketch and modify to show where the 10. (a) Draw an isosceles triangle, (0) an obtuse Fort Orange were made about the ( 
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What was the objects of the Dutch in going at once 
so far up the river as Albany for a settlement ? (>) 
Mention a locality other than Manhattan island or 
the Hudson valley to which the early Dutch settlers 
went. 

3. (a) By what authority was Washington made 
commander-in-chief of the American army? (4) 
What previous military experience had he? 

4. (a) What was the principal battle of the first 
vear of the Revolution? (4) What was the last im- 
portant military operation of the war ? 

5. (a) Who was the first president that was de- 
feated for re-election? (+) Name two other presi- 
dents, candidates of their parties for re-election, who 
were defeated. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL 

1. Name some materials useful in color instruction. 

2. Why do pupils frequently have a distaste for 


ECONOMY. 


grammar 

3. What are liable to be the characteristics of reci- 
tations not specially prepared for by the teacher ? 

4. What is the purpose of using splints in bundles 
of tens in teaching number ? 

5. State objections to awarding prizes on the basis 
of a comparison of the conduct of one child with that 
of others. 

ARITHMETIC. 


1. Reduce 4§ (a) to a fraction whose denominator 
is 48; (6) to a fraction whose numerator is 63; (¢) 
to the form of per cent. 

2. Divide 52 rd. 4 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. by 9. 

3. In order to carpet a room 12 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. 
with Brussels carpet (3 of a yd. wide) to the best 
advantage, (“) how many breadths will be required; 
(4) how many yards” 

4, 23 lb. 15 oz. is what part of 62 lb. 3.8 02? 

5. A man sold his house and lot for $2,294.50, and 
gained thereby § of what it cost him. Find the cost. 

6. When the Empire State express was running 
at the rate of 112 miles an hour, what was its rate of 
speed in feet per second? 

7. Find the square root of 3, correct to three deci- 
mal places. 

8. The proceeds of a three-months’ note, made 
and discounted at a Utica, N. Y., bank to-day, at 6% 
Required, the face of the 


52 


per annum, were $640.25. 
note. 


ANSWERS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. («) The Northmen. (4) The islands of Iceland 
and Greenland, and the Northern Atlantic coast. 

2. (a) To secure the Indian trade from the Mo- 
hawk valley. (+) Long Island, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut. 

3. (a) By the continental congress. (+) He com- 
manded colonial troops and acted as aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock in the French and Indian war in 
the operations about Fort Duquesne. 

4. (a) The battle of Bunker Hill. 


of Yorktown. 


(4) The siege 


5. (a) John Adams. (/) John Quincy Adams, 
Martin Van Buren, Grover Cleveland, Benjamin, 
Harrison. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


1. Color tablets, colored worsted, colored paper, ete. 

2. Because it is begun at too early an age, when 
they are unable to comprehend it. Because it is fre- 
quently studied under incompetent teachers. 

3. They are liable to be diffuse, inconsiderate, and 
without plan. 

4. To illustrate objectively the scale of notation. 

5. Excellence in such virtues as neatness, accuracy, 
silence, obedience, truthfulness, and courtesy cannot 
be justly compared. The awarding of prizes as in 
centives to good conduct is evil. 


ARITHMETIC. 


(c) 563%. 2. 5rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 
(+) 24 yards. 4. yy. 5. 
612. 8. $650. 


1. (a) 
4 in. 3. (a) 6 breadths. 
$1,412. 6. 164,% feet. 7. 


Which ? 

WO little old ladies, one grave, one gay, 
In the self-same cottage lived day by day ; 
One could not be happy, ** Because,” she said, 
‘**So many children were hungry for bread.” 
And she really had not the heart to smile 
When the world was so wicked all the while. 
The other old lady smiled all day long, 
As she knitted or sewed or crooned a song; 
She had not time to be sad, she said, 
When hungry children were crying for bread ; 
So she baked and knitted and gave away, 
And declared the world grew better each day. 
Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay ; 
Now which do you think chose the wiser way ? 

— St. Nicholas. 


BY MRS. A. S. SHERWOOD. 


{ Tune, * Kingdom Coming.” } 


AY, schoolmates, have you seen an urchin 

With a scowl upon his face, 

Go out the door sometime this morning, 
Like he’s going to leave the place ? 

In school he always made us trouble, 
He was e’er on mischief bent, 

So we sent him from our happy schoolroom, 
For his name was Disconrenrt. 


Chorus. — We'll banish Discontent 
From our bright schoolroom dear ; 
We have no room for mischief-makers, 
We will have no idlers here. 


We are a band of merry workers 
In our bright and happy school; 

We strive each day to learn our lessons, 
And obey the teacher’s rule. 

We have no place for foolish beings, 
With their time in evil spent; 

He’s gone from our hive and our honey, — 
Goodby, old drone, Discontent. 


Chorus. — We'll banish Discontent, ete. 


If I Knew. 


I I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 
That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 
Then folding and holding I'd pack them in, 
And turning the monster key, 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
— Maud Wyman, in The American Jewess. - 


Trees That We Like. 


Exercise for little children. } 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


(Each child should have his sentence memorized and should 
know just when it comes in, so that he can speak it promptly. 
They are in pairs.* The even number should come very 
promptly after the odd number. 


1. I like the maple tree because it gives rich shade in sum- 
mer time. 

2. I like the pine because it is so green in winter time. 

3. I like the elm because it is so graceful. 

4. I like the cedar because it is so beautifully awkward. 

5. I like the willow because it has such light 
branches. 

6. I like the oak because it has rugged limbs. 

7. I like the walnut tree because it is such fun to climb the 
trees for nuts. 

8. I like the chestnut because the nuts fall to the ground. 

%. TI like the horse-chestnut tree because its blossoms are so 
handsome. 


and wavy 


10. I like the peanut tree. 

All. — Ha, ha, ha, —ha, ha, ha. 

11. I like the cherry tree because the cherries are so 

and sweet. 

12. But the robins steal the cherries. 

13. I like the peach tree. 

14. But naughty boys steal the peaches. 

15. like the orange tree. 

16. But they only grow in Florida and California. 

17. I like the apple tree. 

Is. I like the pineapple tree. 
All, — Ha, ha, ha, —ha, ha, ha, 
1%. I like the 

20. J like the spruce because it gives us gum. 
All. —Oh, oh, oh, —oh, oh, oh, —oh, oh. oh 


ha, ha, ha. 


maple because it gives us sugar. 


The Boy Who Tries. 


F a boy tres hard, sir, 
To do all he ean, 
Is not that the way, sir, 
‘To grow up a man ? 


If a boy look out, sir, 

To save his mother work, 
If at any time, sir, 

He doesn’t try to shirk, 


If at any time, sir, 
Either night or day, 

He doesn’t snarl and whine. sir 
I want my time for play. 


I have hope for him, sir, 
He’ll grow up a man. 
Don’t you like to see, sir, 
A boy do all he can ? 
—A. M.L.H 


My Country Is Free. 


Tune, * Jesus Loves 


BY BEE CULLEN. 


AM so glad that the bright, starry heav’n 
Shines on our land that to liberty’s giv’n ; 
Wonderful things in this world do I see, 
But this is the dearest, my country is free. 


Chorus. — 
I am so glad my country is free, country is free, country is fre: 
I am so glad my country is free. country is ever free. 


Though I should travel far, far away, 

The flag will protect me wherever I stay. 

Back to its sheltering folds will I flee. 

When I remember my country is free. 
Chorus.— 


Oh, if there’s only this night given me 

To dwell in a land by my fathers made free, 
With glad heart and voice will I sing in glee, 
[ am so glad my country is free. 


Chorus.— 


Goldenrod. 


IDSUMMER music in the grass, 
aI The cricket and the grasshopper ; 

White daisies and red clover pass : 
The caterpillar trails her fur 

After the languid butterfly. 
But green and spring-like is the sod, 

Where autumn’s earliest lamps I spy, 
The tapers of the goldenrod. 


Motion Song. 
| With the hands. 


BY K. AIMEE. 


iv HIS is tlre left, 
“fe This is the right, 
I put them together 
And clap with my might. 
With my right towards the east. 
And my left towards the west. 
You'll know where sun rises. 
And where goes to rest. 
North to the front of me, 
South in the back must be. 
Now I do know, 
In which way I go, 
North or East, 
South or West, 
And to the place 
I like the best. 


| 
| TILE 
| 


